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OTICE.—“THE ORCHESTRA” is pub- 
lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO 
O'CLOCK, by Apams & neeean, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


66 rFHE ORCHESTRA” for GERMANY and 

EASTERN EUROPE,—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Letrzic, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
weekly supply of “‘ THE ORCHESTRA.” The subscription will 
be 1} thaler for three months ; 3 tbalers for six months; and 
6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 


Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicks, Leipzig, Germany. 











NEW AND POPULAR 
VOCAL MUSIC, 
HENRY SMART. 


WORDS BY 
The sailor boy’s mother. Song..Frederic Enoch 


tw * 
a & 





*.* German Advertisements for “Tut Oncngstra” also re- 
ceived by Lupwic Denicxs, as above. 
RAMER & Co. Limited beg to inform 


Secretaries of Musical Societies, and the Profession 
generally, that they arrange Concerts, and engage Artistes. 


i" ISS KATE GORDON (Pianiste). All com- 
munications to be addressed to her residence, 82, Sr. 
GronGe’s-roap, Warwick-square, sonata ia. 


N ISS BERRY will commence her First Tour 
through the Provinces with Master WILLIE PAPE 
—_ st 21st, and has a few dates in September and October, for 
h she is open to engagements with Managers for HERSELF 
mo Address to her, care of Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 
street, London, W. 





Iss AUS T I N (Contralto). All Letters 
4 respecting engagements or Pupils to be addressed, care 
of Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ye ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) 
requests that all communications respecting engage- 
ments for Oratorios, and Public or Private Concerts, in town 
or country, or from Pupils, be addressed to 12, Bravroy 
- Terraces, Marpa VALE, W. 








DME. CZERNY (Soprano) requests that all 
communications respecting e ments for Concerts, 
Oratorios, and Opera di Camera, be addressed to her residence, 
29, Cave's-TERRACE, New-road, Hammersmith, W., or care of 
Messrs, Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





M reser MEREST (late Maria B. Hawes), Con- 
TRALTO.—All applications for Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, 
dressed to 7, ApgtpHi Terracez, Strand. 





R. BENEDICT begs to announce his return 
to Town for the Season. 2, MancnxsTer-squarg, W 
August 3l1st., 1865. 





N R. GEORGE PERREN begs to inform his 
friends and pupils that he has removed to 8, BARRINGTON- 
ROAD, Brixton, 8. 





M® FERDINAND BOOTH (Solo Violoncellist) 
requests that all engagements be addressed to 
residence, 8, Cuzrstow ViLLas, Florence House, Se 





ILLIE PAPE—honoured by the command of 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales—commences his tour 

through the provinces on the 2ist of August. Address as usual 
to 9, SoHO-sQuanRE. 


ARIS.—Monsieur HENRY RONGET, Pro- 
fessor de Chant et d'Etude de Roles, will be happy to 
offer his services to any English Artists visiting Paris, who may 
desire to study either a French or English ~~ 
Monsieur Ronget speaks French and im 
upwards of fifty pupils now on the principal French], Eten 
and is thoroughly conversant with English Operatic and Concert 
business. 


References: W. V. Wallace, on: 
Cramer & Co., London; MM. E. Gautier, Paulin, et: Grosser, 
Professors at Conservatoire Impérial de Musique; MM. 
Gérard, Girod, Music Publi Paris. For particulars, ad- 
dress, 20, Passage SAULNIER. onsieur Ronget will be happy 
to assist any intending pupils, who are strangers in Paris, and 
recommended by the above gentlemen. 


O MUSIC aan PIANOFORTE SELLERS, &e. 

_ An excellent opening offers for the establishment of a 
first-class Business in connéttion with the ma‘ ent of St. 
George's Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire. There isample convenience 
onthe Premises for Office Stock and Show Rooms, &c. Applica- 
tions to be made to the Chairman, Saumur. Srorey, Esq., 
Bradford. 


eq 


Passy, Paris; Messrs. 








USIC SALE SMAN WANTED D.—One vee. nee 
thorovgh knowl of the London Catalogues, who 
can Play the Pianoforte por ale A liberal salary will be given 
to a competent person. ed by letter to N. 
Messrs. Joun Baoapwoop & London. 


JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in towi on Saturdays: Piauvforte, Singing aud Harmony. 
Address, Mr, Joux Raovgs, Caorvos, 5. 
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The first nightingale. Song...... Bt 
The star among the flowers. 
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Song ,, 
V. W. Ellis 
Poor faded flowers. Song.. Wellington Guernsey 


te 
~ 
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The fisherman’s welcome. Song ... 


te 
[—r) 


Come again, Spring. 


So 


Song...... Frederic Enoch 

Sung by Miss Rosz HERsEEg, 
Only arose. Song.............00000 Frederic Enoch 2 6 
I cannot tell, Song .......00.c.scsceeees V. W. Ellis 2 6 
The stars are with the voyager 

The late Thos. Hood 2 6 

The heart’s last dream ............. Frederic Enoch 2 6 
The swallow came again in Spring. Vocal duet 
Frederic Enoch 2 6 
Vocal duet 


How sighs the gale of morning. 


From the German of La Motte Fouqué 2 6 
Bird of the morning. Canone for three treble 
I bones sein eiandehtonsenabs W.H. Bellamy 2 6 





LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover-square, 





N R. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden. Every 
evening at Eight. 

Engagement of the eminent violonist M. WIENIAWSKI for 
a limited number of nights. Songs by Mdlle. CARLOTTA 
PATTI and Sidnor FERRANTI, Grand Orchestral Selection 
from the “ Africaine,” classical music, solos, overtures, waltzes, 

quadrilles, polkas, galops, &e., every evening. Conductor, Mr. 
Mr. ALFRED MELLON. Admission One oe 


TODARE.— 150th “REPRESENTATION. — 
THEATRE of MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN HALL.—Marvels 
in Magic and Ventriloquism, by Colonel Stodare. The REAL 
INDIAN BASKET TRICK and INSTANTANEOUS GROWTH 
of FLOWER TREES, as introduced for the first time in this 
country on Easter Monday, April 17th, 1865, by Colonel Stodare, 
and only performed by him and the Indian Magicians. Every 
evening at Kight (Saturdays included), alao on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, at Three. Stalls at Mitchell’ 8, 33, Old 
Bond- aoa, and Box-office, Raye Hall. —Admisaion, 1s., 28., 
and 38.—‘ Almost miracul *—Vide Times, April 18th, 1865. 








G PEAT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
Regent-street and Piccadilly. 
Every Night at 8, and Saturday Afternoon at 3. 
Sixth Week of the Season. 

Maccabe, the great Ventriloquist and Mimic—The World of 
Magic—Second Sight in a new Form, by Miss Anderson—The 
Real Indian Basket Trick, by Miss Lizzie Anderson. Stalls, 5. ; 
Reserved Seats, 3s. ; Balcony, 2s.; Admission, 1s.—Crowded i 
houses ;. Professor Anderson's Farewell Season of the World of 
Magic : immense success ; “the greatest combination euter- 
tainment in the Metropolis. *_Vide the London Press. 

A. mareersiiel batons Maney.” 


IRKENHEAD SATURDAY EVENING CON- 
CERTS. The Manager of the above Concerts and Enter- 
tainments will be glad to receive offers from parties 
engagements. Apply to Mr. W. Ryatis, Music Warehouse, 
Birkenhead, Manager. 





DINBURGH.-—THE “Music HALL 

SATURDAY EVENING copceaee will commence on 
Saturday, 14th October. of talent are required to send 
disengaged dates and lowest terms to Mr. Dewcan M’Langx, 
Saint Andrew Hotel, Ediuburgh. Silence a negative. 





ry.O0 COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH.— 

J. H. JEWELL, Music Publisher, wn lertakes the Printing 
and ——— of every description of Musical Work, greatly 
under the usual charges. Estimates given. 





MENDELSSOHN’S 
COMPOSITIONS. 


EWER & CO. 


Have just published the following Works 
in new and cheap Editions :— 
RE eer ae 
REM sisisehiicicss sien ae 
LAUDA SION ............ 28. 
WALPURGISNIGHT .... 4s. 
ANTIGONE ........,..006. 48. 
75 SONGS, in 2 vols.... 
13 Two-part SONGS ... ~ 3s. 


Sold by all Musicuelierd i in town or country, 


LONDON: 
EWER & Co., 87, Recent-sTrReer. 





JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE 8s. 


LES CLOCHES DE L’EGLISE, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By J. RHODES, 
CRAMER & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


GRETTONS MENUETTO 
TRIONFALE. 


4s. 
Cramer & Co. ). (Limited), 201, Regent-xtreet. 


PIANOFORTES 


. J. ENNEVER & CO., PIANOFORTE 
e MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO-SQUARE, W., and 
65, JOHN-STREET, Fitzroy-square, W.C. (Manufacturers to 
the late tirm of Allisyn and Allison, Dean- vet, Soho.) 
J, FE. & Co. respectfully inyite the attention of the 
obi, via and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
FORTES which they have always on ‘hand, 
ich to select either for Sale or Hire. 
Pianofortes manufactured for extreme climates; algo for 
schools, in ash, mahogany, or American walnut, at 24 eigen 
Pianofortes tuned, paired, taken in exchange, &c, 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY SPOREETY, 
ae 








MUSIC, —— ae Py ee 


47, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


ALES of Music and Instruments of all kinds 
are held monthly during. the 
large . = magy Baz ty at any tim 


mtn ical clleton enty-fiv: past, be 
musi ‘or twenty-five years 
ret the musical amateur vs | enti ~~ 
+ pny les sent on a 
Sales or Valuations le ~ rig on Winks Pistree” terms. 
Sales of Books, MSS., y= Prints, Pictures, Coins, 
een Seen See ee sag are 
an entire collection. Established (in Piccadiliy) 1784. 
R. STOLBERG’ S$ VOICE LOZENGE. . -- 
Yor invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of ube throat, has maintained its ‘character for a 
ay nf of ‘ Ce = , and the flat! 


Seat stablish & 


—  dhowkd he feos this in 
i ag eines os Whotconle aed tated) Chammics ‘tn’ the 











104, Great Russell-st., Bloomsbury, near British Muscum. 
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THE ORCHESTRA, 


(No. 101, Sept. 2, °65. 








Music Warehouse, 201, Regent street. 


Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Regent-street. 
yee. CRAMER & CO. (Limited) have lately 


published the following Compositions :— 3. d. 


{.~—FOR VOICE, ENGLISH. 
ARDITI—" Oh, touch the ivory keys again!” ........ 4+ 
°” Beauty Sleep (L’Ardita 
- Dream of Home | Bacio 
Gondolier’s Last Good-night. - sane 
ARTHUR SKETCHLEY ‘as sung by _The Twin B srothers. 
A Song of Mystery. With Portrait ...........0see00e 
ASCHER—The Cavalier’s Steed. In EandC .......... 3 
BALFE—She sleeps! though not a star ..........000008 38 
8 
3 


co to 8 
ooco 


Ah, could 1 but relive the past! . ‘ 
BENEDICT—My Home in Cloudland. In Dand 3B. 
BLUMENTHAL, J.—A Day-dream. Arietta .......... 

Thoughts of thee 
**T prithee give me back my heart” 3 
BORDESE, L.—David singing before Saul. Scena. In 


cecocooceooco 


D, C,andB., Gree éanens 
COLOMB, CAPT,—“Up the Alma’s height”... een etee- ee 
DELAMERE—My Lady's Glove.. ........... 
FAVARGER—The Angel Guide 


co Go OO co BD OO CO GO 
coocooacooco 


GABRIEL, V.—Little Golden Hair. In DandC ede 
- Breeze and the Harp. InCandD ...... 
os PORTNOY oo. 00.50: nd:0Sa0 06 50 0000 00-00-08 40 
Ladye Mabel . , , eeee 20-00 
GOU Nop— For lack of gold he le ft me." Sung by 
ZEON, TRE OME Goce ccsccccesssccess B 9 
os * Hero to Leander.” In C and D socsecvece & © 
os “The Lark Song.” Vocal Waltz. InAandC 3 0 
Solitude. In E and C ee 40 
Medjé aad sccrccvoccccseccen, & O 
LE VE Y—Coo ! says the ge ntle dete, ‘he G and F 8 0 
a Hurrah for the Bombardier! In A and F 3 0 
LOCHIEL—The Covenanter’s Bridal... 3 0 
Heather Bell .. Peete. 6ecees eed 38 0 
MACFARREN—I've watched him os een deedee « 8 0 
a Wear this flow’r ........ 8 0 
MASINI, F.—The Sylvan Echo. Song ....ssscecveceee 2 6 
MASSE, VICTOR—‘‘ Pale from my lady’s lattice.” A 
Serenade ...,. io 3 6 
MORI—Sunshine of Love.. 3 0 
ps Maid of the silver mail... 8 0 
NICOLAI—The happy Dawn of of Day... 3 0 
PERRING—Beware !.. ee o 
RAN DEGGER—Round with her, boys 1 "Yo-ho ! In . 
B,andG ,. Pe , 0 
REICHARDT—The Haunting ' Thought . ce ekenbenenebe 38 0 


RICHARDS, BRINLEY i celebrated ‘* Leah's Gong” 
In E, D, and C.. 
Anita, ‘‘ The Chie ftain’ 'sW fe” 7 


1“ a PT EEE, sedccucuns ‘ 8 0 
- - “Tn the hour of ae distress.” ) 3 0 
Sacred Song . oo 5 
WALLACE, W. VINCENT—“‘A holy calm, a peace di 
vine,” the companion song to ‘‘ Sweet neo F 3 0 
os Bird of the Wild Wing ...... com BF 
VERDI—“ Swiftly thro’ the West.” Boat fone . w* & 6 
VOLKSLIEDER—Die Sternlein.. hb initieeen ©. 6 
fa Das Schwabenmidchen cosccccconceee BS @ 
99 Ach wie ist’s Méglich........ o 8 0 
IL.—DUETS. 
MACFARREN—Ne’er yield thy soul ........ 8 0 
MORI—Bright as love's dream .......:..sceeceesseesee 3 O 
* Te Be ES WE ccc vcceevsccescccescceosees 8 © 
ROBERTI—Faintly flow ........ccccccceceseersscoceee 8B O 
90 Child’s Vision. 8.C. .... ime BO 
ROBERTI, GIULLO—Mirth. For Female Voices . ebnete 3 0 


I11.—PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
ARDITI—E Amor del Mondo.......cccsscceccecccevess 


ASCHER—Chant des Nalades........0.0se0008 


» Rose and Blanche. Polka Carscteriatique.. 
GOU NOD—Four songs without words, each . 
PERO UGE oo ccpacccemecncececqendedne ns 
HERZ—L’ toile du Nord......... 
HESS—David singing before Saul . 
JOHNSON —Revel of the Syrens. 


4 

BERGER, E.—Waverley .. ..cccssccocesscccsescecescce & 
BLUMENTHAL—La Stella... .. 0... cece cece ce seee 8 
” , | ey 8 

si T8 ATMOS... os cccecscceverccccccecesce © 

9 Chant ReligieuX .......seecseceneees 4 

os BOlaGS 2. .cccccccccvccccceeesicscoecs 3 

es BG BUROIIED bc cc ncccesocencccbeceeee q 
Weaving a dream. Melody .. 4 

Cc HAMP ION, SUCHET—Chant ae tet eecctedeesee 8 
FAVARGER—Stradella Fantaisie. . S006 8 
- Masaniello ditto .. .... 6.6600 ees 4 

a Mélodie Russe ..... dvcneveescts, 8 

* Pandora. Bluette de ‘Salon POR 
BSPOTAMOS 00.0. sce esccccccccnsccccvccccs 8 
FELDER—En Avant! Galop Brillant .............5.. 8 
es The Brawling Brook. Idyll .............6.. 3 
Ma Priére pour tol. Nocturne ........ 3 

os Valerie. Romance . nvcenvace tarqececoms 8 
G1ITS—Les Masques. Caprice Etude er 3 
2 

3 

5 

4 

3 


Caprice. sevtceeee @ 


coceoocoooeosososooacsooooosoaoocooooeseoseo 


Moonlight on the ocean, Barcarole.. 8 

NAI M ANN—Au Revoir. Réverie Solitaire .......... 3 
NOLLET—The Dream at Morn. Reverie , — © 
o Les Ondes en Lumiére Caprice Nectarne oa ie 

- Souvenir de Brighton. Redowa .........++ 3 

. Rondo Brillant ...... swaceate © 
POLY DORE DE VOS—Vo ‘Ikslied 1 aus s Thuringe “te ae 
’ Schwabisches Volkslied Morceau 3 





CRAMER & CO.’3 NEW WORKS—continued. 


PONCE DE LEON—Les Hussards de la Reine Galop.. 4 0 
RHODES—Les Cloches de I’ Eglise “60 . &® 
RICHARDS, BRINLEY—Wear this flower (Helvellyn)... 2 6 

a Cujus animam. Solo 4s.; Duet 4 0 

** Leah.” Transcription ocs 3.8 

ROBIN SON, MRS. JOSEPH—ElIf-Land ., om oe 
- A Dream... .. ccccscseoees 8 O 
SALAMAN—Spanish WEED o ncecscescceeces 5 Léceuce 40 
SELLE—Symphony of Spring........+..+.sscscccsesece 40 
” La Douce Rosée. Morceau de Salon .......... 3 6 
SILAS—Gavotte . a6 ob op-e0 3 0 
SUREN NE—Reverie ‘@Atour atiitonkenmneenenernten 8 6 

TOMS—Polonaise Brillante...........se0seeee0ee 4 0 
WALLACE—Prelude and scherz0..,....ssseecesseveeee 5 0 


IV.—DANCE MUSIC. 
CLARKE—Witches’ Own Galop........... 


COOTE—Merry Wives’ Quadrille .. haan 
- She Stoops to Conquer, ditto. 
D’'ALEMBERT—Woman in Mauve. W. altz.. 06-60 
= Wild Irish Girl. Galop ..........+0+. 
DE VILLIERS—Donato Galop ........ 0. cece ce ceees 
pa Donato Quadrille.. ........ 6.45 
as Poppies Red Valse ee 


GIORZA—Limited Liability Galop oe ccecsces 
GODFREY—Coldatream Guards’ Quadrille siboenstenne 
LABITZK Y—The Morning Star. Waltz ............++ 
MARRIOTT—Helvellyn Galop .... 1... 0000 cece ce ceeece 
NEE 96:00:20. 00-40 00:00 40.00 40-46 
oo ” ne er eee 
Dark Eyes Valse oes 
MONTGOMERY—Starry Night Masks . 
WALLERSTEIN—The Tempest. Galop . 
WARREN—River Sprite Quadrille .......... 
ji Sleeping Queen Quadrille 


” ” 


ceorowerrn ee FR eS SSP PP CD 
coooooooofowoooroooso 





Specially prepared Lists of Vocal and Instrumental Music on 
application. 


ALL NEW MUSIC SENT AT HALF-PRICE, 
Cramer and Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





For the Planoforte ) Department, see other advertisements. 





Adopted by the Board of fy mong of the National College 


TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Translated and adapted from the German of 
ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER 


(Professor at the Conservatorium of Music, Leipzig), 
BY 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Price 7s. 6d. 





Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


CRAMER & Co.’s PIANETTES. 
HESE favourite Instruments are now in stock 


at the Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Recznt Street, in the fol- 
lowing variety of case and mounting, viz. :— 





Guineas. 
Be BO ke ws 00'bn bn h0'00-60- 00-40-00 cotcccce SS 


In Brack WAinor .. ceesocedocccccstedccoee SB 
Ix Figurep Wanvr.. Seen soceeped eveece seocecccsce SB 
Is Rosewoop ........ Ce TP 
In Pzan Treg, TO RESEMBLE ‘Esony .. cecctes 
Ivy Rosgwoop, witn Abert Fatt ., iiad staned aw 
In Burk WALNUT, WITH ALBERT Fats... ecceestsee OO 
Ditto, wita Trusses AnD SHargp Enps.. cove OB 
In Pottarp Oak, Ditto ........ - 4&2 
In Marie anp Gop, ALBERT Fats amp  Tavssss « §=465 
Ix Fraunep Caepar, with Do. Do..............05. 45 
In Otrve Woop, witn Do. Do.. ccscccesence OD 
In Satin Woop anv GoLp, witH Do. ‘Do. a0 ontges a0 
Is ConoMANDEL AND GoLp, witH Do. Do. ........ 60 
In Amboyna AND GOLD, wits Do. Do. . 52 

[The folding-up keyboard is fitted to any of these 
instruments at an extra charge of Five Guineas. } 

. FOR INDIA. Guinea ae: 


In Sottp ManoGaxy, packed in Zinc and Shipped.. 4 
Dirto, with Folding-up Keyboard ........ses0e005 45 








CRAMER and Co: Liurrep have been induced, from the very 
extensive popularity attained by their P1anzrrss, to manufacture 
them in the various styles enumerated above. In addition, the 
ornamentation and patterns of the cases are varied artistically, 
to match the Instruments with suites of furniture, when that is 
desired. Their Pianerres are without doubt amongst the most 
perfect Instruments in tone, touch, and durability ever made in 
this country ; and are all fitted, not with the common, but with 
the improved check, action. Thus CRAMER and Co. are now 
enabled to offer an Instrument, sterling in quality without 
being expensive, and elegant in shape and design, without being 
rococo or unsubstantial. 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, by which the term 
of payment for a Pianoforte is extended over Three Years, 
applies to ALL the above MODELS, 


THESE PIANOFORTES may be ORDERED through Country 


Dealers ; but if any difficulty be experienced, CRAMER and CO. 
will forward them direct. 


PIANOFORLE GALLERY, 207 207 and 209, Regent-street. 
(The Largest in Europe.) 








THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 





N OW OPEN. 
TARIFF. 
Grovunp Foor. nh 6¢ 
Berea nt Hee... +a ono 12 0 to 28 6 
Bed-room ......... “*” 40, 80 


" Finse Fioon 
Drawing-room, with Bed and Seago, 





&c., en suite.. 25 0 upwards. 
Drawing- room and Bed-room 12 0 to 25 0 
Sitting-rooms and Saloons.. 8 0,, 30 
gt i IS Rl PRE 6 ,, 10 

Secoxp Foor. 
Drawing-room, with Bed and pes 

&c., en suite ..... rs 20 0,, 2 0 
Drawing-room and Bed-room, en suite aweras ee 15 0 
Sitting-rooms.. 10 0 
Bed-rooms and ‘Dressing-room ‘Communicating 7 0,15 0 
Bed-rooms .... ...+ +++ 8 0,, 10 

Taia> Fron. 
Sitting-room, Bed, and Dressing-room, &c., en 
ED scinanecgssacedsentaynendackamete 18 0,, 


Bed-room and seam, communicating 7 Oy 
Bed-rooms.. oo 30, 
" Founrn ¥1002. 
Dressing-room and Bed-room, Le ampaeene aie 5 6,, 
Bed-rooms .. > 2 
Upper F100n—BED-ROOMS, trom ‘Is: 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Extra Beds occupied on the First or Second ee es-oese 
va = Ly yp = . Pe, 
jitors’ Servant’s night 00 00 ce ce ce 
Ditto ar, pr y (each) .. onneewees 
Children’s Cots ...... ovsesennse sd 


i i 
MOTD AS cto 


Barus, 


BS Bute... te ve ee cece 
Cold.. 


Ser 5c cian stead 
Hip or Sponge .. 00 be 00 0s 00 0eeee 
SALLE A Manczn, OR “Guwanat Dina Roow "yor ‘Lapres 
AND GENTLEMEN, 100 FEET BY i” FEET :— 
Breakfast, plain . . scocceccceses 8 
Am Cold Meat or Eggs. caine 
+ tain Chops or sagas. Broiled Ham and Eas. seeeee 
Dine, off off Joint. e000. ce-ceseee 
Gujpersaad Luncheons... cccccccscscccscees eves s ff0M 
Cups of Tea or Coffee 2.00 cccccccece cece cececccccece 
TABLE DH 0 5s. 

When Meals are supplied in Bed a 1s. per head extra 
will be char; 

The Hotel contains Ladies’ elegant Sitting-room, Gentlemen’s 
arn Reading and Writing-room and _ well-ventilated 

moking-room. 

Spacious suites of Apartments are especially reserved for Wed- 
ding Breakfasts, Dinner Parties, &c. 

even. —Visitors will be charged ls. 6d. per day each. 
Casual Customers. 6d. each meal. 

The Hotel Company will not be responsible for property lost in 
the Hotel ; and, therefore, request Visitors to leave all valuables 
at the bar, accompanied with a written memorandum. 

Visitors are requested not to pay any money without a bill. 

Visitors giving up apartments are requested to give notice of 
their intention before noon. 

The Manager will make special arrangements with Families 
engaging their apartments for a 


period. 
of every deseri tion supplied, by the or 
i». at Fixed harges. . ” . " 


coo ceacm Om OOO 


| eel 





eee ee eee eee rere rer) 


om nwrowr 
Sa AROAS 


COURIERS SUPPLIED IF REQUIRED. 


*.* Visitors are requested to communicate any cause of com- 
plaint to the ~ fate that it may be immediately investigated 


C. SCHUMANN, Manager. 





E W ITALIAN SONGS. 

de FoR amend cececoccescscces oo: REE 2s. 6d. 
at gm sbenctes Keassonsteawes Schira 38s. 0d. 
TREND crncncconkstacsencanea E. Mecatti 2s. 6d. 
Innamorata d’una stella. (in 2. -Randegger 2s. 6d. 
ditto (in B flat) 28. 6d. 
Se siete buona, ame siete bella.. »» 2s. 6d. 
tolegg Shinehbadaes aa 2s. 6d. 
(in B flat) ” 2s. 6d. 
= .. ‘Sirmi PPR rrr Moqaeme} 2s. 6d. 
titu; _ ob ceed 0 GUcb'cc cc co as comaees ae Ouse 
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Cramer & Co. Limited, 201. Regent-street. 


OBERT SCHUMANN’S ETUDES en FORME 

de variations, dedicated to W. Sterndale Bennett, Op. 13, 

price 10s. 6d. ; tot et eto Sketches, Op. 58, for 
> fee rh two 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


MENDELSSOHN’S CELEBRATED 
LIEDER.~OHNE WORTE, 
(Songs without Words,) 

FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


Bound in cloth, gilt edged, and lettered. — 
Price 7s. 6d. 


CRAMER & Co, Limited, 201, Regent Street, 
New Edition. 


DOUZE 
NOUVELLES VOCALISES, 


POUR 


MEZZO- SOrSARP ow CONTRALTO, 


MARCO BORDOGNI. 
Price 10s, 








CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
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THE KISSES. | 





In Salonica it was not, 
Nor by the town I sought her, 
But in the poor Wallachian land 
T loved the widow’s daughter. 


Now deck thee, mother, deck the house, 
And deck the garden-alleys : 

Thy daughter fair awaits me there, 
A bride among the valleys. 


She has the lips so rosy red 
And colour’d like the posies ; 

To kiss her lips I bent my head, 
And mine grew red as roses. 


I washt my lips in rivers three, 
And flusht them red with blisses, 
And redden’d all the rosy sea 
With these her rosy kisses. 


L. H. F. Du Terreavx 


Ow Feuilleton, 


No. LIV. 
THE FLUSTER FESTIVAL. 


It was in days not very far distant from ours, 
in a time when art was much deplored and well 
paid, when everybody sighed over the discovery 
that singers were not treated as gentlemen, and 
when singers had nobody but themselves to thank 
for it. It was a day when a good artist could 
only make his hundred or so a week, and when he 
wrote letters about the decay of musical taste in 
the land. In those dreadful times England, to 
gain some of that prestige for which she paid 
large round sums but which she never acquired in 
the world’s eyes, resolved to devote her energies 
to the Fluster Festival. 

There had been from immemorial times: the 
institution of a Triennial Feast of Music in the 
three cities respectively of Buster, Bluster, and 
Fluster. Each city was a quiet little place with a 
cathedral and a bishop; each city went on its 
quiet way all the year through, and woke up every 
three years for a little musical dissipation. Not 
dissipation in the profane sense, for the pabulum 
whereon they feasted was of a solid character— 
good substantial art food of the steadiest and 
sometimes of the dreariest nature. Oratorio was 
the chief dish: oratorio aw naturel, oratorio a la 
sauce piquante (id est with burlesque libretti), 
oratorio-stews and hashed oratorio. These were 
provided for the musical public which flocked to 
Buster or Bluster or Fluster, and these were 
administered in large allopathic doses for four 
days, morning and evening, until the well-phy- 
sicked public had enough to last it for another 
twelve months, till another festival should come 
round. 

And in the bad times for art—those unpaying 
times when poor singers were restricted to their 
five thousand a year or so—a Festival did come 
round: the Festival of Fluster. The Bishop of 
Fluster was a good man, a capital churchman, and 
a hard worker in the diocese, but he was not a 
practical musician. Not that he was a prejudiced 
opponent of music, such as there have been of 
Bishops and Deans ere this; but he was not 
grounded in musical theory. It is not essential a 
Bishop should be. The Bishop’s wife was a lover 
of music, and did all she could to-encourage the 
art and to foster artists, being a gentlewoman in 
soul as by position. But then she was a woman, 
and could hardly manage a Festival. They had, 
however, an adviser, a friend and counsellor in 
the diocese, who was not only accustomed to drop 
in to a quiet cup of tea in the Episcopal palace, 
but was also a Doctor of Music. This was Dr. 
Cheeseparings, Mus. Doc. of the University of 
Candlends, in the parish of Panes-cum-Piscibus. 
He was a very learned man, and understood the 
whole art and science of music, and would have 








asked) as Sir Robert. Peel once defined parlia- 
mentary legislation. He would have said, if the 
occasion had demanded it, that :— 

I.—Festival legislation involves the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

II.—The greatest number ig Number One. 

And he would have left you to draw your own 
conclusion from the major and minor of the syllo- 
gism. 

Now Dr. Cheeseparings being consulted by the 
Bishop of Fluster and his lady on the require- 
ments of the Fluster Festival, volunteered to 
undertake the whole management of the business, 
with the assistance of a Committee and of Funds. 
Both being promised him over the Episcopal cup 
of tea, Dr. Cheeseparings departed with the Epis- 
copal blessing, a sort of musical missionary to the 
heathen nations of artists. 

He went home, and ordered a few musical 
journals, so as to make sure of the names of those 
who stood highest in the profession. He could 
not evolve their names from his own moral con- 
sciousness, for, although a Mus. Doc. of Candlends 
in the parish of Panes-cum-Piscibus, he was not 
what is vulgarly termed a practical man, but 
went about life with a bat-like vision limited in 
its search for that algebraic quantity represented 
by 1. to the first power. To this view nature of 
course adapted itself; the book of life appeared 
to him a carefully arranged table of interest to 
be calculated always on the credit side of that 
account which represented his dealings with the 
world. In fact there was no debit side in his 
ledger account with humanity. His range of men- 
tal vision was not extended; he had a mere owl’s 
eye, but it was an owl always intent on the 
feathering of nests. It takes a more catholic 
calculation to do actual good to one’s-self and 
others, but Dr. Cheeseparings had only the 
acquisitiveness which prompts a man to burn a 
mould candle in his search to pick up a lucifer 
match. 


He got off the names of the best artists, and he 
had known one or two before. He knew for instance 
that Mr. Nulli Secundus, the great English tenor, 
had sung at Buster and Bluster and Fluster Fes- 
tivals from time of yore. ‘There were Mdlle. 
Syrens, also, who had been the mainstay of opera 
for many years, and Mdme. Skimmings-Stunning- 
tone, great in oratorio, and Mdme. Dodo, the 
singer of all times, and Mr. Schwarz, and one or 
two more. Dr. Cheeseparings procured a musical 
directory and a Committee, and the Committee, 
instigated by the Bishop, procured Funds, which 
are a necessary ingredient at the outset of fes- 
tivals. Then Dr. Cheeseparings, hiding the mu- 
sical directory in his lap under the leaf of the 
table, as naughty boys will who go up for Civil 
Service examinations, read out the names of cer- 
tain artists, and their addresses, and said, ‘ All 
these I know intimately.’”’ Then said the Com- 
mittee one to the other, ‘‘ What a wonderful man 
is Dr. Cheeseparings; he shall be empowered to 
undertake the whole management of the Festival.” 

So Dr. Cheeseparings went home, and built him 
an office, and with the musical directory before 
him wrote letters to the great artists—to Mr. 
Nulli Secundus, Mdme. Skimmings-Stunningtone, 
Malle. Syrens and the rest, asking them their 
terms for the four days of the Festival. Now of all 
the artists were two grandanimous: Mr. Nulli 
Secundus, who was an Arch-Duke of artists and 
did not care the proverbial fig for anybody (and 
there was no necessity he should, for he had well 
earned his position), and Mdlle. Syrens, who also 
deserved her reputation. Mr, Nulli Secundus then 
received Dr. Cheeseparings’ letter at breakfast, 
and went on calmly eating his buttered toast, 
saying to himself, “Dr. Cheeseparings can wait.” 
And Madlle. Syrens, rehearsing for the opera, re- 
ceived also a note, and running to her manager 
said, “Here is a chance for the acquisition of 
merited money : I will have four hundred shekels 
of gold—say thou thus to Dr. Cheeseparings.” 
And the manager wrote ly. 





defined the legislation of Festivals (if he had been 





according 
Now one of those Little Birds, whereof society 


is full, was in the dressing-room of Mdlle. Syrens 
when she received the offer. The Little Bird had 
been trying to learn singing of Mdlle. Syrens, but 
could not manage it half so well as the prima 
donna. But the Little Bird thought, “I cannot 
sing so well as she, but I will be revenged by be- 
traying her secrets,’”’ and so flew off and away to 
the house of Mr. Nulli Secundus, just as that good 
tenor rose from his buttered toast. 

Sang the Little Bird in the ear of Mr. Nulli 
Secundus, “ Mdlle. Syrens has asked four hundred 
shekels of gold for her voice at the Fluster Festi- 
val.” 

Said Mr. Nulli Secundus to the Little Bird, 
“The deuce! It will never do for me, who am the 
prince of tenors, to take less than Mdlle. Syrens. 
I will ask four hundred and one shekels.” 

Which he did, wiping his mouth after breakfast, 
and writing a cream-laid note to Dr. Cheese- 
parings. 

Dr. Cheeseparings got the two notes at Fluster, 
and was in despair. These greedy people were 
asking too much. Good gracious, where would 
the profits be if the artists absorbed all the pro- 
ceeds? Dr. Cheeseparings booked third class to 
town immediately to look up some oratorios and 
to bully the artists. 

Now there was a certain Herr Schatzbar, a com- 
poser from foreign parts, who had produced an 
oratorio which a few kind friends had tried to 
damn, but had not succeeded. The oratorio had 
lain fallow for some years—since, in fact, a festi- 
val at Buster, three years before. ‘ Now,” 
thought Dr, Cheeseparings, winking his eye at 
himself cunningly, “I shall be able to get Herr 
Schatzbar’s oratorio cheap, as it has lain perdu for 
three years. No doubt he will be glad to get it 
produced at any price. But I haven't time to do 
it all, and besides, it will require singers beyond 
my means, for I hear Herr Schatzbar demands all 
sorts of things. I will get it at all events scored, 
and then we can see what is to be left out.” 

So he toddled off to Herr Schatzbar’s pub- 
lishers, to get a piano-forte copy. On the way a 
cunning thought struck -him. “I will not get 
Schatzbar to score it himself,” he thought, “ for 
he may charge me a good deal. No, I will go to 
Mr. Hack in his house off Leicester Square; he 
will do it cheaper.” 

Chuckling over so honourable an economy, Dr. 
Cheeseparings entered Herr Schatzbar’s pub- 
lishers’ shop, as though he did not want Herr 
Schatzbar's oratorio, He sauntered round inno- 
cently, and caught a few flies on the wall, as the 
clown does in a pantomime whey he-dissembles ; 
and he looked over some sheets of music, and 
presently he saw what he wanted, and said in a 
tone of indifference, ‘‘ How much is this?” The 
shopman said “One guinea, sir.’ Then Dr. 
Cheeseparings said, “Is it a good work ?” 
“Excellent work, sir,” said the shopman. “Oh, 
then on your recommendation—merely on your 
recommendation, mind,—I’ll take it,” said Dr. 
Cheeseparings. 

He paid the guinea, and getting the pianoforte 
arrangement of the oratorio, lounged out of the 
shop as if he had no particular business anywhere. 
That was his wariness. Oh, he was a downy man, 
Dr. Cheeseparings, though as blind as a bat in 
things most essential. 

He so hugged himself on the economy he was 
contemplating, that he forgot to hug the big book 
under his arm. And when he got to the copyist’s 
house he found he had dropped the oratorio/ The 
big book had slipped from under his arm, and he, 
in his purblind way, had gone on, chuckling at 
himself and ignoring his loss. 

There was a guinea lost, and the reflection 
brought tears into his eyes. He had to go back 
and buy another book, which he did not lose, but 
which he deposited with Mr. Hack to score from. 
It was not a very honourable thing to get a 
work scored by some one else than the composer, 
and without the composer’s knowledge, but Dr. 
Cc i calculated that he saved about 





three pounds fifteen and fourpence by so doing. 
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And then he bargained with a,cabman to drive 
him to the house of Mr. Nulli Secundus. Finding 
the cabman’s fare too high, he took a bus, and 
arrived just as the eminent tenor was finishing 
some more toast. 

Dr. Cheeseparings burst into the room, ignoring 
the stately rising and courteous greeting of Mr. 
Nulli Secundus. 

“Mr. Nulli Secundus,” he cried, “you must 
abate your terms for the Fluster Festival. They 
are preposterous !”’ 

Mr. Nulli Secundus rang the bell and sat down 
to his toast. A footman answered the summons. 

“Show Dr. Cheeseparings out,” said Mr. Nulli 
Secundus calmly. 

Dr. Cheeseparings was staggered, but pretend- 
ing to think it a good joke, sniggered. ‘Come, 
come, Mr. Secundus,” he said, “let us talk reason.” 

“Show Dr. Cheeseparings out,” repeated Mr. 
Nulli Seeundas. 

He had to go—but he was in an awful rage. 
He stamped down the steps vowing vengeance. 
“There's only one thing for it,” he said, “if we 
engaged this arrogant tenor and Mdlle. Syrens we 
should not have enough funds for another single 
engagement. As it is, by leaving out this Nulli 
Secundus and leaving out Mdme. Skimmings- 
Stunningtone and Mdme. Dodo perhaps, we shall 
have enough for a few profits yet.” 

(To be continued.) 





PROVINCIAL. 
— eee 
Mr. Henry Smart's “ Bride of Dunkerron” will 


be done on the 12th September by the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society. 





In Birmingham Mr. Toole at the Royal, and 
the Strand Company at the Prince of Wales, have 
been drawing immense houses. 





The Glasgow Orpheus Choir (conductor, Mr. 
W.H. Smyth) commence the study of “ Dido and 
#neas” for production sometime in October. A 
first opportunity for the Glasgow public to hear 
Purcell’s opera music. 





Shakespeare's “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” will 
be produced on Saturday, September the 2nd, at 
the Prince's Theatre, Manchester, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Chas, Calvert. ‘The scenery (by 
the Messrs. Grieve), as well as the dresses and 
appointments, will be entirely new. The music, 
selected from the works of Mendelssohn, Bishop, 
Weber, and T. Cooke, will be under the direction 
of Mr. W. H. Montgomery. 





Miss Maggie Brennan, apparently a very young 
and certainly an unexperienced soubrette, is the 
latest novelty at the Princess's, Edinburgh. Her 
manner is very arch and piquant, and her appear- 
ance is much in her favour; but her acting is 
spoiled by carelessness, and by her confident 
familiarities with the audience. Were she to 
throw more earnestness into her parts and depend 
less upon her personal attractions she might hope 
to rise to a respectable rank in her profession. 
At present her chance of eminence is exceedingly 
doubtful, 





On last Monday Mr, W. Charles Levey and Mrs, 


“W. A. Cruise gave, at the Dublin Exhibition, 


their last of the August Pianoforte Recltals, and 
the genuine success that has attended their per- 
formances throughout the month has, we under- 
stand, tempted them to give another series 
during September. Mr. W. C. Levey has been 
treating the Dublin public lately to a good deal 
of Chopin’s music, and it is but justice to say that 
his rendering of the “ maestro’s ” works is perfect, 
Mrs. Cruise is also a fine artist, possesses qualities 
that at once betray a first-class musical education, 
The Exhibition committee engage Mr. Levey and 
Mrs. Cruise to play at all their evening concerts: 
and their piano duets seldom fail to be encored. 








The fame of Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet drew crowds to 
witness it in the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, on Tuesday 
evening last. The deepest attention and most en- 
thusiastie plaudits were accorded to Mr. Fechter 
during the play, and he was called before the curtain 
after each act. Miss Leclerq’s Ophelia was extremely 
truthful and elegarit. In the later scenes she dis- 
played great and unusually pure pathos. Mr. Ryder 
as the Ghost was an excellent actor thrown away. 
In compliment to the management, be it observed 
that the cast and mounting of the tragedy was a 
decided improvement on former Shakesperian re- 
vivals, 





Mr. Sothern has been performing for the past 
week in Cork, and has gained great applause 
there by his wonderful impersonations of his 
usual characters. He leaves this week. The 
supporting company is a fair one, Mr. 8S. John- 
stone’s rendering of Asa Trenchard being especially 
deserving of favourable notice. Mr. Harris de- 
serves credit for his spirited attempt to rouse the 
Corkonians from their chronic state of dramatic 
famine and for his laudable desire to prevent 
them, if possible, from forgetting that a theatre 
is yet in their city—a bad one it is true, but still 
a theatre,—and that in all probability it was not 
expressly built to be closed sempiternally. 





On Thursday afternoon Herr Liebich gave a 
Matinée d’invitation at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, 
the room being tolerably well filled. Dussek’s 
grand duo for harp and piano was played by 
Mdme. de Fauche and Miss Wallis. The singer 
on the occasion was Mr. Herbert Bond, who 
possesses a good voice. In Macfarren’s ballad, 
“ Wear this flow’r,” he received from his audience 
a well-merited encore. Mr. Bond was accom- 
panied by his veteran father, so long and honour- 
ably connected with the profession in Brighton. 
We must not forget to mention the contribution 
of young Master Frank Liebich, a little musician 
of seven years old, who rattled off “un petit mor- 
ceau” composed specially for his tiny fingers by 
his father. Master Frank was vociferously en- 
cored; he perfectly delighted the ladies. 





The “ Davenport Rivals” have been performing 
in Cheltenham. Those who witnessed the Daven- 
port s¢ances will remember a feeling something 
akin to pity at the miserable appearance: the 
Brothers presented after their tying and untying; 
and that after two hours spent in the most dreary 
manner imaginable the audience felt a release in 
retiring from the exhibition, through which a 
dulness had prevailed, which had only been relieved 
by the generally.somewhat rude but terse remarks 
of the more demonstrative portion of the audience- 
This is not the case with the performances of 
Messrs. Maskélyne and Cooke, for many portions 
of their entertainments are of a lively character, 
particularly the transformation scene, which 
largely tries the risibility of the audience by 
its comicality, the performers, after a short in- 
carceration, bound hand and foot, coming forth 
from the cabinet one as a gorilla, the other as 
an “unprotected lady;” and then, after being 
again’ immured each in a barrel, firmly tied by 
ropes, and placed in the cabinet, making their 
appearance in a short time in propria persons. 





On Friday last Mr. Buckstone took his benefit 
at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, the house 
being crammed. This was the last night but one 
of the Haymarket Company. The pieces were 
Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth Night,” “ Three weeks after 
Marriage,” and “ A Kiss inthe Dark.” The comedy 
was moet effectively performed, all the characters, 
principal, .secondary, and subordinate being 
adequately represented. Mr. Howe as the Duke, 
and Miss Louisa Angel as Viola, recited their 
polished numbers with graceful and finished 
elocution. Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
Fabian, the Clown, and Maria, the plotters against 
the peace of poor Malvolio, by Messrs, Rogers, 
Buckstone, Farren, Compton, and Mrs. E. Fitz- 





william were the very personages Shakespeare 
drew. Upon them rested a great portion of the 
action and interest, and all the humour of the 
play. This they kept up with untiring animation 
and spirit. Mr. Chippendale deserves special 
commendation for his artistic delineation of 
the fantastic “Malvolio. After the second 
piece Mr. Buckstone addressed the audience 
thanking them for their very liberal patronage of 
the Haymarket company. He rejoiced that the 
works of the best dramatists had proved so highly 
attractive. They were not obliged to resort to 
the sensational drama, or to the nigger style of 
entertainment. Mr. Chippendale was not ex- 
pected to dance the break-down, nor Miss Angel 
to sing “Slap bang, here we are again.” The 
following evening ‘ Money” and “ Founded on 
Facts” brought. this most successful three weeks’ 
engagement to aclose. The company are at pre- 
sent performing at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
and will give a second week at Bradford prior to 
their return to London. 








THE THEATRES. 





The long-promised tragedy, ‘‘ Fra Angelo,” was 
produced at the Haymarket on Wednesday even- 
ing. The story is as follows :— 

The drama opens with an interview between the 
Duke de Cerreto and his son Lorenzo. The Duke, 
proud of a name venerable for its antiquity and re- 
nowned for its splendour, is anxious to see these 
honours perpetuated in his son; and therefore dis- 
closes to him this secret of his heart, at the same 
time commending to his notice, as one by birth and 
position eminently adapted for the furtherance of 
these views, Leonora, the only daughter of the 
Marquis de Volgenza. This hint, however, is received 
with every token of dissent by Lorenzo, who, after 
pointing out to his father the defects in the charactei 
of Volgenza, declares himself to be already in love. 

Fra Angelo, an elder brother of the Marquis, a 
hunchback, has been debarred from enjoying the 
rights of his seniority by a capricious and strange 
law of his ancestry, which forbids all offspring— 

‘*‘ Deform’d, unfinsh’d, sent before their time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up,” 


from representing the House of Volgenza, unless an 
only child. Infuriated at the loss of his birthright, 
and maddened at the lasting horror of his misfor- 
tunes, he meditates endless crimes against mankind, 
that by wreaking his vengeance on those who are 
innocent he may assuage the burning passions of 
his soul. The better to achieve his demoniacal 
purposes, he masks his feelings beneath a religious 
aspect, a character so well assumed that he is uni- 
versally recognised as a good and pious man; he is 
treated with all the respect due to virtue, and in the 
spirit of the times, he receives the prenomen of 
“Fra” by which title to. both high and low he is 
generally known, 

Leonora, whose love for Lorenzo, although un- 
requited, has grown with her growth and increased 
with her years, is acquainted by Fra Angelo of the 
desire expressed by the Duke of seeing her united to . 
his son; but he adds that Lorenzo-has no love for 
her; that his affection is entirely bestowed upon 
another ; and subsequently proves to her the truth 
of his story by showing her the spot where they 
meet. Shortly after Marina and Lorenzo enter, and, 
hidden from their view, Leonora hears him swear that 
Marina alone possesses his love. ; 

Bya series of progressive exertions Fra Angelo 
first persuades the Marquis to sanction the murder 
of Marina, and then succeds in inducing Leonora to 
acquiesce in the same terrible approval. But the 
agony of remorse overpowering the determination of 
love, Leonora hurriedly writes to Lorenzo, aquaints 
him of the scheme aimed against Marina’s life, and 
bids him haste to her rescue ere it be too late. Saved 
by the timely entrance of her beloved, Marina watches 
with horror the dying agonies of the wretch whom 
the potion he has prepared for another he is com- 
pelled to swallow himself. The Marquis, impatiently 
waiting for the return of Fra’ Angelo, is terrified at 
the sudden entry of the Duke, Lorenzo, and Marina 
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Seeing that all is lost, with a sarcastic allusion to 
the vicissitudes of life, he is about to stab himself, 
when his arm is arrested by Lorenzo, and at the 
same time Leonora enters, pale and dying from the 
effects of a poison she has taken, resolved rather to 
perish than to submit to the humiliation of being 
pitied by the world and hated by herself. Her death, 
the sorrow of her surrounding friends, and the 
mental agony of the repentant Marquis terminate 
the drama. 

The man “to nature giving frown for frown,” 
whatever he may be in real life, may unques- 
tionably be made a personage of considerable 
interest on the stage. Shakespeare has shown us 
this in “ Richard the Third.” But Richard's crimes 
are made dazzling by ambition and heroic 
courage. - In the contrast between these opposing 
elements of the characters the dramatic interest 
consists. But what is to be said of a crooked- 
backed, crooked-legged hypocritical miscreant 
who, because a hard law has deprived him of the 
title and station which are his birthrigat, thinks 
he may be revenged for the world’s contempt for 
deformity by becoming a remorseless tyrant and 
murderer, although in the sacerdotal character 
under which he attempts to effect his purposes he 
has obtained a large share of the respect and 
reverence, the want of which is his avowed excuse 
for crime. But some good stage effects might be 
got out of such a fellow, and the first two acts of 
the piece give a promise which we cannot say is 
realised in the sequel. To use a vulgar but ex- 
pressive phrase, there is a great deal too much 
speechifying. The characters are talking—senti- 
mentalising—soliloquising—when they should be 
acting. The scenes in which Angelo endeavours 
to work first on the Marquis and then on Leonora 
to consent to the death of Marina are attenuated 
to a tiresome length; nor is the character of 
Leonora drawn with much consistency. In an inter- 
view with Lorenzo, in which, after declaring her 
hopeless passion for him, and protesting that she 
would follow him through the world in heggary 
and disgrace, she suddenly ;“ spurns him in con- 
tempt from her presence,” the gentleman walks 
quietly off, the lady falls into a swoon, and the 
audience begin to laugh. Poetical justice is done 
at last to Angelo, with much the same effect. 
Lorenzo, after repeatedly and saucily desiring him 
at sword-point to swallow the potion, has nothing 
for it but to punch his head, and thrust the bottle 
into his mouth. Down drops Angelo amidst a loud 
burst of merriment. The piece concludes with the 
death of Leonora, whose long dying speech was 
another trial to the patience of the audience. The 
drama, in spite of its defects, might have a chance 
of success by an unsparing use of the pruning 
knife. The piece, which is nearly three hours 
long, is in sie acts, a fact judiciously omitted in the 
bills, as the announcement might have startled the 
public who know of what materials new tragedies 
are too often made. The death of Angelo must 
be better arranged, and the piece curtailed by at 
least one third of its present length. The cha- 
racter of Emilia (Mrs. Marston) and Luigi (Mr. 
Fitzjames), the parents of Marina, might be 
omitted altogether. The drama is written in 
blank verse. The writer appears to be a disciple 
of Lord Byron. Some of Angelo’s misanthropical 
speeches resemble him in strength as well as style. 
We will reserve our opinion of Miss Rodgers for 
another opportunity, for she was evidently some- 
what perplexed with her task. Mr. Vollaire’s Fra 
Angelo was so good that it ought to have been 
better, for he overacted it. His make-up was 
excellent, though he need not have put.such a 
huge mountain of deformity on his back. The 
house was crowded. . 

The remaining theatres keep quiet, but with 
the beginning of next week, a livelier period 
commences. On this Saturday the New Royalty 
opens with operetta—Mr. G. B: Allen's “ Castle 
Grim” leading off; on Monday the Adelphi pro- 
duces Mr. Boucicault’s “‘ Rip van Winkle;” and 
the American actor Jefferson is introduced to an 
English audience. The Haymarket is preparing 





an excitement for its close, and then reopens 
under Mr. Buckstone’s management. For the 
present the Lyceum keeps quiet, and the Strand 
is still underrepair, At this last a burlesque on 
the ‘‘ Africaine” by Burnand is being got under 
weigh, and will run contemporaneously with the 
serious opera at Covent Garden. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF ART 
LIFE IN LONDON. 





OUR OWN BOHEMIAN, ERST OUT OF TOWN, RETURNS— 
RELATES THE DISCOVERY OF CURIOUS MSS.—MORAL- 
ISES ON THE DRAMA AND TUPPER AS DRAMATIST—AND 
GOES TO MELLON’S CONCERTS, 


Absence from town, my dear editor, has caused 
me to delay the comunication I promised; but 
then if you reflect you will find.that to make a 
person valuable you should see him seldom, that 
the sights of him may be like visits to the Angel 
(Islington) few and far between. (Parenthetical 
note: If you go once to the Angel you never want 
to go again, for itis contrary to police regulations 
to allow pedestrians there to move on, and any 
omnibus starting at its right time is fined by the 
authorities.) I have been, as* I observed, out of 
town—in fact at the Eyre Arms, in that delicious 
retreat of semi-detached villas, Atlas busses, and 
boarding schools, yclept in Chaucerian phrase ye 
Greaves of Sainte Iohn. Do you know Chaucer, 
my dear editor?—but of course you do, and all 
the rest of them, and if you want to supplement 
your information with anything about Marlowe or 
Terence, there’s Mr, Webster: apply at the box 
office between twelve and two: no charge for book- 
lore. I came across a curious verse in Chaucer 
the other day, that Shambler showed me, 
Shambler is a hunter up of old book-stalls and has 
asort of Bodleian Library at home full of the dirti- 
est and rippedest books you ever saw. Well, 
Shambler showed me a rare old MS. in the form 
of an ancient ballad with a Refrain, and the 
Refrain was, if [remember right, about some fayre 
ladye lost to the minstrel, and of whom the 
minstrel said, 

She uent auuaie a Moneth te-dye, 
Hir Abfenfe griucth me graatelic, 

She hath a Strouberrie marcke upon hir Arme: 
O! haue yo feene hir laetlie ? 


The relic is curious, and Shambler informed me 
that it was supposed to be sung by the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, that they heard it in the Canterbury 
halls at which they put up, and learnt it there, 
though it is omitted from most of Chaucer's edi- 
tions. Shambler then showed me another-curious 
old manuscript, supposed to be written in the 
strange Latin-Norman-French spoken in the 
northern parts of Gaul long before any historical 
event had happened. It was very hard to decipher, 
but we managed to make it out thus :— 


Omar! JHELIVA BOVA 8UGA CHOPPE: 
Mrat! Je Gvesse je svis ENLUC : 
Omar! JHE svVITE A SANNILOLLI POPE: 


JMIN LOUVI SALIE ELLE EST UNG CHARMANTE 
Dvc. 

I asked Shamble where he procured these inter- 
esting and valuable works, and he told me they 
had been discovered in the somethingth century 
by a buccaneer named Hopwood, and crew. It is 
very singular. I think I shall write to Notes and 
Queries about it, and ask somebody to volunteer 
a translation. , 

But to return to town. There is little to be 
done in town, except to set one’s house in order 
and await the final smash of everything, for now 
that Messrs. Boucicault and Webster have made 
it up, the Millennium may be said to be near at 
hand, and the lions of the Zoological Gardens are 
doubtless looking out for convenient lambs having 
an eye to siesta. The reconciliation is suggestive 
of the close of the drama and the tag preceding 
the fall of the curtain. “After all I have no 
mortal animosity to you, sir.” “And I have nc 
rooted antipathy to you, sir.’ “Then Box ”— 
“And Cox”— “ Are satisfied.” 





Consistency is a fine thing; so Mr. Boucicault 
having been abused and sneered at and called a 
Thing, an Ephemeral Shadow, by Mr. Paul Bed- 
ford, lumbering comedian of the Adelphi, and 
having retorted in the same coin, joins his fierce 
foe, and they bring out a drama together; the 
one enemy producing it on his stage, the other 
enemy writing it, stage-managing it, going down 
every day to rehearse it. Let peace and pros- 
perity triumph, and may “ Rip van Winkle” run 
like Swinbourne’s “ fleet-foot kid.” 

But all other dramatic interest is dwarfed by 
the breathless interest of Saturday night at the 
Haymarket. Will the sun quietly rise on Satur- 
day? Will he peacefully “travel through the 
skies,”’ as dear Dr. Watts loved ? Will he actually 
find it in his heart to set, without waiting about 
the doors of the Haymarket to see the issue of the 
dark? For—hold on, spheres—rolling planets 
and twinkling orbs, be good enough not to split 
up—can the truth be heard without chaos imme- 
diately ensuing? It must be heard; it is this:— 
Martin FarquHark TUPPER WRITES A PLAY, AND 
IT IS DONE IN Five Acts oN SATURDAY AT THR 
HAYMARKET ! 

There. It is written, and creation has consented 
to continue, but the Millennium must be near at 
hand. Tupper has written a play—an historical 
play—not introducing Solomon quoting his own 
proverbs in bad hexameters, but King Alfred of 
candle and muffin memory, roaming through five 
acts and talking Tupperian poetry! And that 
play is to be done! <A gasp is going through 
London now, and thirty-five critics are ordering 
whole boxes of quills preparatory to criticising the 
play. Mr. Walter Montgomery is a wise manager 
to close his season with such an attraction. There 
will not be standing room in the theatre. But 
pending the production, everybody who loves 
Tupper is anxious to hear what the book is like, 
Well, my chief, I can satisfy a legitimate curiosity 
to a slight extent. I have a page of the play. 
It, is where King Alfred is watching over the 
muffins, He indulges in a soliloquising sonnet— 
Tupper’s favourite form when he is in a pathetic 
mood. 

Kine Atrrep. Great gasps of hunger, foam-like 
splurge and splutter 

In my volcanic stomach’s crater deep ; 

And briny cataracts well up and leap 
From heart to eyes, and flood my cheeks, a gutter 
Of hopeless wailings for the spume and sputter 

Of muffins toasting where the watch I keep. 

I am a king, but hold my sceptre cheap 
For one delicious slice of bread and and butter. 
And when the bread is muffin, butter hot, 

And sceptre nought to what it used'to was, * 

O, I could cast my-kingliness to pot 

For one huge bite!—nay will! ’Tis just, because 
As king of Britain, I am king of what 

Britain contains. For Britain be the cause. 

[Eats the mufins. Enter dame, Historical 
tableau. | 

I understand the whole drama is written in the 
same exalted strain. An excited public breath- 
lessly waits the result. 

While doing so in common with the public, I 
paid a visitto Mellon’s. It wasnota classical night, 
though classicality is not unendurable in a pro- 
menade concert with Spiers and Pond dividing with 
Mendelssohn the attention of the audience. What 
anenjoymentfor young London—Londonof theshop 
and office—these concerts are! How the light of 
young Fashion as attained by ‘fifteen shillings a 
week and lodgings off the City Road rejoices at 
the opportunity to don his glossiest surtout and 
most brilliant scarf, and meet the light of young 
Beauty lovely from the work of mechanical per- 
foration. ‘The opportunity for Fashion to see 
so much more that is fashionable, and Beauty 
so much more that is beantiful, than he and she 
could in his shop and her workroom, is irresistible : 
and then there is free motion and there is cheap- 
ness, and there is Spiers and Pond. ‘These 
concerts are to what I would call the Aspiring 
Classes a greater luxury than all your Debating 
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Societies and Drinking Fountains and Goose 


Clubs for working men. 

Your own Bohemian enters this Temple for 
Jeauty and Fashion at one shilling per head. 
The gentleman at the middle of the first flight 
of stairs is civil in behalf of tickets; the gen- 
tleman at the box door is civil in behalf of six- 
pences. Your own B., recognises many inspiring 
faces in the tremendous crowd beneath him, and 
But 
Carlotta Patti—sweet ornithological Carlotta is 
singing a brilliant shake in Z sharp. It would be 
higher still, but human notation fails to record 
the note, just as the American atmosphere fell to 
30 below zero and would have fallen lower only 
the glass was not long enough. So the scale is 
not high enough to let Carlotta attain her highest 
compass. I make the people hush. An old gen- 
tleman before me with his bald head about my 
knee, says, crossly, “Pooh, pooh! this isn’t sing- 
ing: it’s only mechanical.” I kick that old 
gentleman in the baldest part of his head. He 
turns round in a fury, and I give him in charge 
for making a spiritual assault on Patti. ‘ Mecha- 
nical or not, my old boy,” I say, “ you shan’t 
enjoy it anymore.’ Just then Patti concludes 
with a degree of tra-la-la-ing at the very topmost 
turrets of her loftiest register. Young Fashion 
from the promenade cries “ Brayvo, Patti,” and 
young Beauty whispers “‘ My! ain't she wonderful, 
neither?’ Carlotta, encored of course, and sing- 
ing this time like a linnet, just for a lark, bows 
out before th’ rush of applause, and Marie Krebs 
enters. Fair Marie offers a bob (out of respect to 
the shilling audience), and sits down at the piano 
amid the laughter of the people, who won't have 
it that Marie is young at all, and insist that it is 
all affectation, with some little truth as far as the 
bobbing is concerned, for young ladies of sixteen 
don't curtsey now-a-days except in the third figure 
of the Lancers. However, Marie is imperturbable, 
and getting out her handkerchief sets to work, 
and shows a wrist like Sayers. But in marches 
an older lady, marshalled by a close-haired, 
laughing-faced Italian gentleman. This is Mdme. 
Krebs-Michalesi, another of the family of Crusta- 
cew, and mother to. Marie. I am afraid to judge 
of Marie’s mamma, because perhaps she was once 
as nice’as Marie, and I shouldn't like any one to 
disparage Marie when she is as old as her mamma. 
But if the mother of the Crustacem was once as 
attractive in an artistic sense as her daughter, 
she is no longer what she was. She has no idea 
of singing comic duets, that is evident; and 
though I laugh at Ferranti (the close-haired one 
alluded to), I cannot laugh at the Krebs-Michalesi. 
But Ferranti is irresistible, and his audience re- 
demand the duet. ‘ 

[ adjourn below—scarcely able to pass the ex- 
aggerated crinolines—and make for the soothing 
establishment of Spiers and Pond. O fons Spiers- 
pondie splendidior vitro !—which last article is 
always clean, for the dirty tumblers are popped 
away the moment they are done’with and washed 
outside by machinery. You never see an empty 
bottle on the refreshment counter, nor a wine-glass 
out of place. It is the very poetry of drinking, But 
before the cooling Bass is finished, served by the 
neatest Hebe, up strikes the unutterable Mabel, 
and young London streams into the promenade, 
looking as though it can hardly refrain from 
gyrating. And Levy, great in cornets, leads the 
air, piteously sweet :— 

Too-dle dee—too-dle dee ; 
Ri-ti too-ti doddoh ! 
Young London by this time is rising and sinking 
on its toes, and wanting intensely to dance, 
Too-ti dee—too-ti dee, 
‘Dadda! doo di dooh! 
Tt is certainly a strong temptation, but there is 
not room to waltz. Some night, if ever Mellon’s 
should be less full, there will be a disturbance. 
Alfred will find his audience pivoting round “ the 
round tower of his art,” where his orchestra is 
cooped up. As it is, it is only the crush which 


in the crammed dress circle on every side. 











prevents them from keeping time to the Mabel 
waltz, terpsichorically. It has such an effect on 
your Bohemian that he goes away as soon as 
Mabel is done, not to have the sensation spoiled ; 
and as he wends homeward, the itinerant organ, 
and the peripatetic street-boy, and the nomadic 
chips, and the irremoveable police, are grinding, 
shouting, whistling, murmuring “Too-dle dee: 
too-dle dee,” that pervades your own Bohemian 
on his pilgrimage to bed. 





REVIEWS. 








(Crarrett & Co, } 
* Ani evening song.” By Buumentan. 

This is by a composer who has a passion for power 
and saying things in a strong way. The song may 
pass current as a sentimentality, but it is too restless 
for a true portraiture of the feeling. The phrase at 
the words 

‘Good angels spread their wings 
And cover thee” 

is not in the composer’s usual careful manner, being 
neither the best way considered either rhythmically 
or harmonically. Indeed by the constant directions 
indicating a play with the time, the composer proves 
his form to be somewhat ill adapted to the spirit and 
framework of the poetry. 





[SuEPHERD. } . 
1. “Old Church: Psalmody.” By the Rev. W. H. 

HAVERGAL. ; 

2. “Common Praise; Supplement to Old Church 

Psalmody.” By G. 8. Harueruey, Mus. Bac. 

3. “ Tunes Supplementary to Old Church Psalmody.” 

By the same. 

Every musician in these days is a reformer, but 
no one agrees upon what is reform. Some are for 
running a-head like the hare—others for walking 
sideway like the crab. The Rev. W. H. Haver- 
gal is a representative man in psalmody, and 
stands prominently forward as of the crab genus. 
But he is not a genuine all-alive crab, like Mr. 
Helmore, who walks back through the march 
of centuries until he reaches the age of Gregory 
and Basil. Mr. Havergal ignores ‘the Old 
Church” and all its grand melodies; “Old 
Church” with him is Ravenscroft’s Church circa 
1621, and he fights for the forty “Old Psalter 
tunes” with a courage, sincerity, zeal and ve- 
hemence worthy of a Protestant churchman. 
Although fond of “antique effects” he is but 
indifferently read in the school he contends for, 
seeing that of the early epoch of Reformed 
Hymnody he knows little or nothing; and of the 
pioneers in metrical psalmody he says nothing, 
and gives nothing. His “old Church Psalmody” 
is without any tune by Galliculus, Otrecht, 
Cellarius, Dux, Stoel, or Isaac—first Protestant 
harmonists—and of the Catholic heroes in har- 
monized hymns he altogether ignores their names 
and their work. The foremost man among all 
Protestant hymn-tune makers was L. Senfl, a 
Catholic, and in comparison with hiscontemporaries 
the protestant Cantors were but poor masters in 
music. The Protestant hymn tune was the giving 
back of music to humanity-—the modification of 
what was called musical art to the wants and 
sympathies of the people. The framework of the 
tune was shaped into the rhythmical forms of the 
poetry—the high and' complicated forms of coun- 
terpoint were abandoned, and there appeared a 
new kind of animal in the musical world—a mere 
harmonizer—a theoretical systematiser—one who 
sat down to put note against note and harmonic 
accompaniments to the new thing—a metrical 
version of a Bible Psalm. The new hymn tune 
gained in weight of harmony, in appreciation of 
rhythm, and in portraiture of feeling, but it 
speedily dropped down to one style, and as an 
artistic thing became only acaprice. It is at this 
point that Mr. Havergal takes it up. His text 
book is the first edition of Ravenscroft (1621). 
‘‘Old Church” is the Church and State of James 
the First. All tunes of this time are “ thoroughly 








ecclesiastical.’’ The “ Ravenscroftian era” had its 
“ principles,” and these principles properly mani- 
fested make old tunes and old style; they are 
“the basis of whatever is old and good;” any 
admixture is “ evil leaven, eating out all that is 
sound and church-like in style.” With Mr. 
Havergal “ old and good’’ are synonymous terms, 
and their opposites are “new and bad.” 

One naturally asks, Whatis it all about? What 
is this thing Mr. Havergal persists in calling an 
old tune? What is its style? What is proper 
harmonization? What “inconsistent”? What 
is a secular chord? Wherein does this old tune 
so called differ from any other properly made 
Choral? Mr. Havergal replies thus. The origin 
of our “old tunes” is covered with the darkest 
obscurity. They are importations—the handicraft 
“ of exiled confessors from Germany and Holland.” 
There are no original versions existing. Talking 
of original versions is utter uselessness, and if we 
really had them we most likely should decline 
using them. Their rhythms were “ capriciously 
disposed,” “broken and syncopated.” Playford 
in 1672 equalized the notation of these tunes, and 
a return to the old way would be neither success- 
ful nor beneficial. Then the air was in the Tenor 
part, now it is in the Soprano. There can be no 
return to ancient practice. Thus far it is clear 
Mr. Havergal is in the predicament of trying to 
revive that which he confesses himself to be dead. 
The great peculiarities of the epoch have departed 
—the men’s song, the delicate distinction of the 
lyrical phrase which he describes as broken 
passages. and syncopated notes— ‘the clever 
setting” —‘“ the ingenious harmony” — “ the 
artistic reports”»—and all “the efforts made by 
skilful musicians to relieve the sternness and 
monotony of such singings’”—have passed away, 
and their revival forbidden.’ Art is clearly pro- 
gressive and the choral has become modified by 
schools and epochs. The character of the old 
tunes “ is unsuited to the present time. But in 
some respects these tunes form the only suitable 
style for congregations.” They are “syllabic, 
simple, and easy ; never vulgar, insipid, or 
boisterous; grave but cheerful, dignified, andchaste; 
they foster a calm and earnest devotion; delight- 
ing all persons of sober taste and devout feelings.” 

Tunes to be syllabic, simple, and easy, can 
be made now as well as in 1621; they may be 
made grave, cheerful, dignified, and chaste. And 
if there be any pious individuals remaining on 
this globe, such tunes would, of course, keep 
them sober and devout. We have not yet got to 
the bottom, not yet dived into Mr. Havergal’s 
secret. Now follows the recipe for their manu- 
facture. Ist. ‘‘ Tunefulness of progression in the 
vocal parts,” a feature decidedly not to be found 
in Mr. Havergal’s book, for the progression of 
the choir voices is frequently abominable. 
2nd. Opposite motion between bass and soprano 
—if the one goes up, the other goes down. 
This rule is as strong and pungent in these 
days as in the Tudor times. Here is no specific 
peculiarity. rd. Fulness of parts, that is to 
say a use of root chords in preference to half 
chords. What half chords mean, we know not; 
it is a cant term of Mr. Havergal’s own mind, 
and he has not condescended to unravel the 
mystery. 4th. A proper relative distance between 
the voice parts; a very proper rule, and just as 
imperative nowasthen. 5th. Avoidance of certain 
chords and discords. 6th. Frequent interchange of 
major and minor chords. In these last two rules 
are collected and compressed all the specialities 
Mr. Havergal insists upon, and yet these rules are 
not given in the treatises by Morley, Dowland, 
Sympson, Butler and Playford—theorists who 
lived in the time specified by Mr. Havergal as the 
great and glorious epoch for the old choral. These 
harmonists never recommended the quaint and the 
obsolete, they never insisted on exploded doctrines, 
they were no patrons of dry and awkward counter- 
point, but on the contrary fought for the easy 
legitimate, rhythmical and mellifluous. Mr. 
Havergal cannot insist upon any rule not to he 
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found in Bernandino Nannino, Pietro Aron (who 
was a terrible iconoclast), Seth Calvisius, and 
Sebald Hayden, whose works form the basis of all 
practical treatises from their days to the present. 
There is very little in Cherubini which is not in 
the pages of the four great’ theorists we have 
mentioned. We now know what are root sounds 
—sounds which my be called unities or units, be- 
cause they cause what Mr. Havergal calls “fulness 
of combination’’—and we know the necessity of 
their return in order to create rhythm—and we 
know the reciprocals—the twins—those of the 
modes, and those from inversion, but nothing can 
be gained from such a phrase as “frequent inter-, 
change of major and minor chords.” The caution 
as to the use or nonuse of certain chords comes 
to this. The seventh Mr. Havergal decides must 
not be used, nor any of itsinversions. The 6-4, 
or third position of the root chord, must not appear 
as a penultimate accent. And lastly all minor 
tunes must end with the key sound and its major 
third—a wise rule considering how badly all 
organs are tuned and have been tuned from time 
immemorial. A seventh isa secular chord with 
Mr. Havergal, and so also is the mawkish and 
emasculating chord of the 6-4. 

Mr. Hatherley is the Achilles to the old Chiron 
and reveres “the profitable discursis of the prin- 
ciples of old church psalmodic harmony” issued 
by his master. He classes proper psalm tunes as 
tunes in old style, old tunes, and later tunes in 
old style—old style being the style of 1621 to 1650. 
His supplement has been sent forth chiefly, we 
imagine, to prove how much more he knows of 
music than Mr. Monk, the editor of “Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,” whose sins of omission and commission 

_ he is down upon with vigorous and unrelenting 
pen. We read of the horrors of minor sevenths, 
feminine closes, risings from the strong time to 
the weak, consecutive major fifths, sevenths re- 
solved upwards, perfect concords taken by similar 
motion in the extreme parts, successions of fourths 
on the bass, consecutive minor fifths, resolutions 
of added sixths on their first inversions, and a 
catalogue of peccadilloes is given frightfully indi- 
gestible to those who may have cooked them. 
Mr. Hatherley denounces the popular tune to 
“ Jerusalem the golden,” which he amends, as he 
imagines, but in fact utterly destroys, and recom- 

. mends one of his own in its place in these words: 

“Let the reader compare the Ewing tune with 

my tune, and the superiority of the latter will at 
once be manifest, not only in the points alluded 
to, but in general tunefulness.” Mr. Hatherley’s 
tune is without any one feature of tunefulness. 
We had intended giving some extracts demon- 
strating that where Mr. Havergal had altered the 
old harmonists he had done so for the worse, but 
our space forbids. He has altered Hiindel, and of 
course for the worse, and in ignorance of the laws 
of musical rhythm, which Hiindel knew, and Mr. 
Havergal does not. The tune No. 69, Gopsal, by 
Hindel, bars 6 and.7 Mr. Havergal points thus :— 


atin 


- 


Hiindel has no such non sequiturs as appear in 
Mr. Havergal’s 6th bar, and at bar 7 * he has the 
chord of E with the G sharp, the rhythmic lead to 
A. Mr. Havergal had better use the weak chord 
of the 6-4 than turn the music of a great master 
into bad grammar. 








Ephemera. By Heuen and Gaprrerte Carr. 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. 

A clever writer once rightly said that “a real 
poet ranks with the family. The head of a family 
is perhaps a Duke, but every cadet, however dis- 
tant, shares the blood.” By the authors of the 





may be claimed, for the poet’s blood runs through 
the veins of their thought. They are not perhaps 
duchesses in poetic right, but they belong to no 
ignoble branch; gentleness and culture are the 
stamp of their work. The creative genius is not 
specially marked in this volume of poems which 
are short in theme and many in number; no 
strong dramatic interest attaches to the verse; 
the poems are mostly idyllic and of an introspec- 
tive and retrospective character. But tastefulness 
is the prevailing attribute; and if the pictures are 
painted in no strong bold outline, neither finished 
with Pre-Raphaelite detail, the colours are in 
harmony, and the touch of an artist graces tle 
whole. ‘ Ephemera” is rather voluminous; with 
less amplitude greater effects might have been 
produced. In an overladen parterre the eye 
ranges over a crowded extent of flowers, and is 
less apt to rest with gratification on the beauty of 
a single leaf. In like manner we could have been 
content with fewer buds in the garland before us. 
The book is a joint authorship; the first part ap- 
parently the work of an older mind. We cannot 
pretend to fix the relationship of the authors, but 
arguing from internal evidence, presume the after 
songs to be of younger composition, though a 
family resemblance of style runs through each. 
Helen can write in a scholarly manner, as the 
following will prove, extracted from a translation 
of a chorus from the “ Hecuba,” and interpreted 
into facile and flowing language :— 


’Twas at the midnight hour when caution slept, 
‘Lulled by rich banquets and voluptuous song, 

When my fleet foot no more the measure kept, 
And I had left the sacrificing throng, 

My ruin came ;—whilst on his pillowed bed 

My bridegroom laid his yet unconscious head. 


Bright was his spear suspended from the beam, 
Now first unused, since of the nautic crowd 
No more was visible the hostile gleam, 
Nor of their cries was heard the echo loud ; 
Whilst I upon my mirror fixed my gaze, 
And bound my hair in its reflecting rays. 


Pleonasm apart (and there is something too 
much of it in the same poem, such as “ pillowed 
bed” and “reflecting rays”) the poem is good. 
Helen Carr is able at soft description, and prefers 
the idyll to the epic. Here is colour laid on a 
* quiet home :”— 


The Persian cat with flowing fur 

Stretched his curved paws to meet the fire, 
With half-shut eye and sleepy purr 

And tail half-lashed in playful ire ; 


The slippers by the fender placed, 
The arm-chair but just rolled away, 
The mantle-shelf by friendship graced 
Where few choice flowers their tints display ; 


I saw them all—the little print, 
Chance likeness of an early flame, 
The butterly with faded tint 
Placed in a corner of its frame. 


Hastiness of conception, however, in the best pas- 
sages is the author’s chief fault; and “half-lashed in 
playful ire” approaches the burlesque. We never 
saw a cat’s tail half-lashed, but fancy it must be 
as interesting as to hear a yun half-discharged, or 
to see a man half-walking in a wood. And 
“ playful ire” is. suggestive of “ hot ice and won- 
drous strange snow’’—in other words, “ nigroque 
simillima cygno.” These are imperfections of 
imagination which a little reason should have 
tempered. 

There are some sonnets by the same author 
written in the same steady vein. Altogether the 
senior poetess manages the even march of the 
iambic well, and confines herself to that, for 
though we have many poems, there is little mate- 
rial diversity throughout, and a resemblance of 
treatment marks them all. 


The melancholy mist upon the plain 
Deep’ning the twilight in the wintry sky, 
Wraps the dull landseape in its canopy, 





book before us we think the noble relationship 


Watching slow drops roll down the darkened pane 
Lonely and sad upon my ceuch I lie, 
And yet with fluttered hope can scarce refrain 
To start and listen as the wind sweeps by, 
Bending the leafless boughs with semblance vain 
To sounds of tramping hoofs that distant die, 
And on the fitful breeze are borne again ; 
But as the earth’s dim outlines fade away, 
So fade my hopes—in twilight’s latest ray 
Unpitied flow my tears—unheard I sigh. 
It is difficult in fugitive poetry to gain an accn- 
rate insight into the poet’s impulse. 
Carr’s thought is of the retrospective nature—a 
school which affords facilities for young writers. 
The recipe is perhaps too facile; a subject is 
taken and classified into two eras—the first joy- 
ous and peaceful, the second sad and memorial. 
The same outward circumstances characterise 
both periods; the stream murmurs through the 
first time, the trees blossom, and the sun shines, 
and in the second stream, trees, and sun are still 
there, but the inner feeling is changed. Either 
the subjective impulse is altered or the objective 
impulse lost. On this model Gabrielle has worked 
most of her productions. Thus:— 
The inland breeze is wild and sweet 
That softly murmurs through rustling leaves, 
Stirring the fringe of the bearded wheat 
In the golden autumn sheaves. 
But, oh! the fresh winds of the sea 
That rushed and roared o’er the seudding tide ; 
And oh! for those hours so wildly free 
When we stood there side by side. 
And again :— 
The light boat rocks upon the summer tide, 
The willows droop upon the waters dim, 
The swans still curve their wings in stately pride, 
The wild flower clamours in the reedy brim. 
I stand alone beside the palings old 
And sadly watch the letters uneffaced ; 
You havé forgotten that your love was told, 
Or that these cherished carvings e’er were traced. 


(Crudeness of thought defaces Gabrielle as it does 
Helen. One does not “trace” a carving). 
Melancholy is the motive of the younger poetess ; 
all her verse has a sombreness about it—some- 
times the sombreness of gentle memories, some- 
times of change, sometimes of reproach. 


Be yours the wax, the porcelain mine ; 

I would not change my stronger powers, 
Nor yet my strength of love resign 

For all your calm domestic hours, 


she sings in reproachful ire to some unmeritorious 
object. And to another—* but a feeble heart” —~ 
passionately :— 
But I would pay with burning tears 
The ransom of a thousand years 
For but one moment's bliss, 
To hold you in my arms again, f 
Forgetting sorrow, wrath, and pain 
In one long silent kiss. 

In one case—happily in only one—her sadness 
takes an unhealthy tone. She had been reading, 
we fear, the morbid, unclean, badly-French ex- 
crescences of the Owen Meredith school, and the 
unholy poison of sociality entered her mind. “A 
Life Poem by a Vaurien” might have been written 
by Owen Meredith in his most meretricious mo- 
ments, and might be sung by that laureate of the 
demi-monde. With one calm loan from Tennyson 
—*“the streets were dumb with snow”—the rest 
of the poem is Meredithian and to be avoided, 
We pass it gladly over. 

There is much to approve in “Ephemera.” As 
we before said the verse is, if unaspiring, tasteful ; 
the book is beautifully printed in the publishers’ 
best manner; and the illustrations from the pencil 
of Helen Carr of a superior etchy style. There 
are a great many poems; but, leaving the rest, 
we are content to read a dozen or two, and find in 
them sufficient merit to make us take pleasure in 
reading them again. 


The number of patients relieved at the Hospital for diseases 
of the heart, 67, Margaret-street Cayendish-square, was 101 











And now distils in cold incessant rain, 


during the week, 





Gabrielle | 
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201, Recent Srreet, W. 
C= & CO. Liwirep beg to announce the 
following new operas, which will be included 
in their répertoire for the ensuing season :— 
A GRAND ROMANTIC OPERA. 
By M. W. BALFE. 


(In preparation.) 





A GRAND HISTORICAL OPERA. 
By W. V. WALLACE. 
(li preparation ] 


“THE SAPPHIRE.” 
Grand Opera. By FELICIEN DAVID. 
“ IRENE.” 
Grand Opera. By CH. GOUNOD. 
“ SLEEPING QUEEN.’ 
Comic Opera, in two acts. By M. W. BALFE. 





“TREASURE TROVE.” 
Comie Opera, in two acts. By E. GAUTIER, 
Professor at the Paris Conservatoire. 





“COUSIN TOM.” 
Comic Opera, in one act. By FERDINAND POISE. 
“THE MAN-AT-ARMS.” 
Comie Opera, in one act. 
By ADOLPHE SCHLOESSER. 
Applications for right of representation of these 
Operas may be made to Messrs. Cramer & Co. 


GOUNOD’'S NEW SONGS, 





Just Published, 


“SORT. lL, es. 


Pastoral Romance for Tenor or Soprano, and Mezzo-Soprano. 

Price 4s. illustrated ; 

AND y- 
/ N » ee 2 
“M EDdJE. 
AN ARAB SONG FOR SAME VOICES. 

Price 4s. illustrated. 
** Monsieur Gounod has just finished two very beautiful me- 
lodies, ‘‘La Solitude” and ‘ Medjé ;” the first is one of the 
most charming reveries pastorales written since Schubert; the 


second, in the Arab style, is full of passionate seutiment.”— 
Orchestra, 





Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


New Tenor Scena. | 
“LADY HILDRED,” 


HXPRRASLY COMPOSED FOR 


Mr. SIMS REEVES, 


Y 
M. W. BALFE. 
In G (Original Key); Ly F (Transposed), 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
For large melody and captivating treatment 


there has been no Song like this since the days 
of ‘Come into the Garden, Maud,” 








Cramuz & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


HERR REICHARDT’S 
NEW BALLAD, 
“The Haunting Thought,” 


Sung. with the greatest applause by the 
( ‘om poser. 


THREE SHILLINGS. 


ORAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Reagent Srreetr, Lonpon, W. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


STAMPED. UNSTAMPED 
Per Year 17s. 4d. ee +» 188. 0d, 
» Year... 8s 8d. 6s. 6d. 


» Quarter .. + «4a, Ad ee ee 
Payable in advance. 


*.* Caeqves ayp Post-Orrick OnDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fizet-staezt, Loxpoy. E.C. 


Orricrs: 201, Recenr Street, 


8s. 3d. 


AND 
59, Freer Srreer, 
FROM WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 





*,* The “Orchestra” may also be obtained of 
Mr. J. Surman, 9, Exeter Hall, Strand. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ay Oncaxist.—Apply to the Rev. Dr. Clarke, Southport. 

J. H.—Rest quiet, and remember “Inter strepit anser olores.” 

G. C.—Luther won his wife (Mdme. Cotta, by his good singing. 

A Tugorist.—Intervals are not the elements of music ; they are 
only accidental causes. 

T. R.—We cannot say at this moment which Psalm was the 
Battle-song of Cromwell's Lronsides. Probably the 149th. 

W. W. P.—The blackbird is the largest bird that sings a song. 
All birds sing in rhythm, but never vary their rhythm. 

Cuapst Royat,—Draghi (Charles II.) was organist to the Queen, 
and the Queen then had her own chapel and choir. 

A Srupenxt.—Concord is direct correspondency. Discord in- 
direct correspondency, But there must be some degree of 
correspondency. 

A Contrapuntis?.—The old rule is, ‘Concord taken from discord 
leaves concord, but discord taken from concord leaves dis- 
cord.” : 

A Caurcn Musictay.—Dr. Burney worked up his first volume of 
the History of Music from W. C. Prinz’s work, published in 
1644. 

J. BE. F.—The tune called “The Harmonious Blacksmith” has 
been attributed to Wagernseil, but it is from Clement 
Marot 

A Prize-ruxr Composer.—Consult Smith, Knapp, Grigg, Mat- 
thews, Clark (the shoemaker of Canterbury), Jarman (‘the 
shoemaker of Clipstone’, and all other such amateur com- 
positors of “ our popular psalm tunes.” 

AN Amateur Fivte Piaver asks : Who makes the best flute? 
We don’t play on the flute, but there are rows of ‘‘best 
flutes” on the ground floor below us. Try of yourself all 
sorts of flutes, and then consult a good flute-player. 

A Cuurcumay.—The Jews have ever retained chanting the 
Psalms, and the congregation here and there juin in. The 
Jewish nation is a musical nation as to its worship, but the 
worship music is a peculiarity ; hence the Jewish composer 
aud his peculiarity. 

Sua. I?—*‘ Surely the net is spread in the sight of every bird?” 
You know what happened with the last prize and its miser- 
able result, of which the umpires were thoroughly ashamed. 
But send in, or it may be thought the race of fools has 
become extinct. 

F. D.—The standard of concert pitch depends much upon exe- 
cutants and manufacturers. Sometimes the solo player 
raises the pitch, sometimes the piano manufacturer. We 
know nothing of “‘mathematical pitch,” a term induiged in 
by the incapable and incomprehensible. 

G. E. writes in defence of the ‘‘canon.” The exercises in 
canon by Elway Bevin are founded on this theme— 


A Loven or Betts.—The peal of bells called the ‘‘ Jesus Bells,” 
belonging to the old cathedral of St. Paul's (London) was lost 
by acast of dice by Henry VIII. to Sir Miles Partridge. Sir 
Miles was afterwards executed for high treason. The bells 
in King’s College, Cambridge, said to have been brought 
from Agincourt by our Henry V., were taken away and 
melted down by Phelps. 

“Hipixe tas Woxr.”—Equal temperament is the nearest ap- 
proximation to the facts in the circle of musical sounds, and 
any tuning other than equal temperament is greater imper- . 
fection. There is no meaning in the sentence, ‘‘ the semi- 
tones between A and B, D and E, G and A are tempered 
Jor flat or sharp notes as may be required,” and human ears 
are the same whether in “‘ an ordinary place of worship” or 
a public concert room. 

R. C. H.—The difference between G flat and F sharp is called 
an enharmonic diesis ; it can only be obtained by the voice, on 
the violin, and on kindred instrumerits. On the piano the two 
notes are actually one, but they are nominally determined 
by the key in which the music stands. Thus, if the key is 
A major the note is F sharp ; but if the key is D flat the note 
is G flat. The one note is as often spoken of as the other, 
so we cannot understand why you say you have never heard 
of the latter. 

A Mryor Canox.—No book of theory has anything of value as to 
modulation. For a broad guide you can take this precept :-— 
‘*A major key may go to all its minors—a minor to all its 
majors. A key major or key minor may go to its third 
above, or third below major or minor, and also to fifth above 
or fifth below major or minor. It can remove to its chno- 
matic, and to its seventh minor.” This is rude without 
reason—but the rule is founded on reason, although not 
logically expressed. 

A Youne Comroser.—Dr. Boyce’s anthem, ‘‘O where shall 
wisdom be found,” is a fine study and a noble anthem— 
superior to his anthem ‘‘ By the Waters of Babylon.” There 
is a curious anthem to this psalm set by an American—one 
Billing. When Boston was attacked and occupied by the 
English, the Americans retired to Watertoun, and to com- 
memorate the disaster Billing composed the anthem alluded 
to, which begins, ‘‘ By the rivers of Watertoun we sat down 
and wept, when we remembered thee 0 Boston,” 

A Rirvatist.—The hymn “ Adeste Fideles” is not a century 
old, and is but of comparatively modern introduction in the 
modern hymnaziums and processionals. We believe it ap- 
peared first in the Mechlin book. It was no doubt made for 
the Portuguese Embassy in this country, and probably by an 
Englishman. The tune is of the last century. Dr. Worgan 
did not make the tune for Charles Wesley’s Easter Hymn ; it 
was printed before Worgan was born. The ‘“Mittit ad 
Virginem” is said to have been made by Peter Abelard 
(1120), the ‘Dies Ire” by Thomas of Celano (1400), the 
** Alleluia dulce carmen” about 1100, 


Che Orchestra: 


A REVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA 


All communications for the Editor to be 
addressed to 201, Regent Street, W. Letters on 
the subject of subscriptions or advertisements, 
may be addressed to Apams and Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street, E.C., or Mr. J. Swirr, 55, King Street, 
Regent Street, W. 














but we cannot find any music in the book. 

D. B.—A certain relationship between numbers of vibrations in 
a given time is the foundation of a concord or harmony, but 
unless it be admitted that man is a musical instrument 
subject to these vibrations, it is not easy to decide on what 
principle of our constitution concords produce satisfaction 
and delight. 

A Faturr.—Mr, Charles Lucas thinks the lad educated in our 
Royal Academy of Music, taken “all together,” a better 
professor than the lad educated in a foreign academy. Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt inclines, it would seem, to the coatrary. 
The Royal Academy boys go to Leipsic, and “A Father” 
may put this fact against the opinion of Mr. Lucas and for 
that of Mr. Goldschmidt. 

L. B.—The quatrain— 

Lydia Locket lost her pocket, 
Lydia Fisher found it ; 

Not a bit of money in it, 
Only binding round it— 

is from the song ‘‘ Yankee Doodle”—an old song of Charles I.’s 

time, written in ridicule of the Protector, and revived by Dr. 

Shackburgh in 1755. 

A Purit.—The examiner inquires into your knowledge of 
‘notation, the modern modes, intervals (distances between 
sounds), time signatures, the stave, transposition, modula- 
tion, terms, and musical characters.” If you get through 
these smails, you pass into ‘the elements of harmony and 
musical history and biography.”. Should you be asked 
“What is the interval of a seventh?” you may reply, “‘To 
which of the twenty-two sevenths in a key do you refer? 
All sevenths according to the fundamental laws of what is 
called harmony are inharmonical, and were avoided for 
centuries by every decently-educated musician. Sevenths 
are now in common use, but no one ever attempts to 
explain the law of their existence.” But you will be 
ploughed. 




















LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPT. 2, 1865. 








Gardoni is with his family in Paris. 





The Keans are at the Theatre Royal, Montreal, 
this week. 





Mr. Henry Smart is writing another opera, libretto 
by Mr. Frederick Enoch. 





Avonia Jones sailed from America for Europe on 
the 12th inst., to play an engagement here. 





Felicien David’s “ Saphir” has been purchased 
for England by Messrs. Cramer & Co. Limited. 





Malle. Adelina Patti is taking her ease previous to 
recommencing a series of concerts. 





Mr. Burnand is preparing a burlesque on the 
“ Africaine” for the Strand Theatre. 
_ Sig. Ferranti closes his engagement at Mellon's 
on the 7th inst., and will then. fulfil some engage- 
ments en passant in the provinces. 





The German theatre commenced at Baden with 
Gliick’s ‘‘ Alceste,” after which come ‘“‘ Tannhduser,” 
the “‘ Freischiitz,” Hiller’s ‘‘ Deserter,” and Schiller’s 
drama of * William Tell.” 
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A young composer, Emile Albert, who was about 
to produce an unpublished opera, ‘‘ Jean le Fol,” has 
lately died of cephalogia. 





The piece which is to succeed the “ Liberté des 
Thédtres” at the Varietés is a two-act comedy by 
Clairville, entitled “ The Tenor.” 





The difference which existed between M. Bagier 
and his orchestra has been satisfactorily settled, 
thanks to honourable concessions made by the di- 
rector of the Théatre-Italien. 





On Saturday evening, for the close of his season 
at the Haymarket, Mr. Walter Montgomery will 
produce a new historical play in five acts by Martin 
I, Tupper, Esq., entitled ‘ King Alfred.” 

At Ems the theatrical season has closed and the 
concert season opened. Wieniawski, Jaell, Arban, 
Piatti were the artists engaged for the first concert : 
and Jaell made a sensation by his ‘Home, sweet 
home ”’ on the piano. 





Mr. Howard Glover has been reinstated in the 
critical department of the Morning Post, the terms 
being that he give no more monster concerts and 
write no more songs for singers. The inhibition is 
wholesome in both cases and shows much good 
sense on the part of the proprietors of the journal. 





Among forthcoming musical publications an 
Andante in B, a Rondeau in E flat with orchestral 
accompaniments, and a Sonata Concertante in E 
minor for basso and violin, all three from the pen 
of Mr. Jules Benedict, and now in the press, are 
spoken of as works of no small merit. 





We understand that Her Majesty’s Concerts will 
commence at the close of those at Covent Garden. 
Although the management of these is nominally in 
the hands of Mons. Louis Jullien, it is said that 
Mr. Mapleson and Signor Arditi have the real in- 
terest in the enterprise, and that the resources of 
the opera house will be devoted to the concerts. 





The Abbé Liszt is combining monasticism and 
music. At Pesth lately his oratorio “‘ Saint Eliza- 
beth”? was produced under the personal superin- 
tendence of the Abbé. He was serenaded by the 
Choral Society, and the evening of its first perform- 
ance he received “from a fanatical population” a 
silver biiton. 





Offenbach has signed, with the manager of the 
Porte-Saint-Martin, an agreement to set music to 
the “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme” of Mozart. As La 
France Musicale justly remarks, “To turn high 
class works like this into comic operas reminds 
one of those people who take a Milo’s Venus to 
ornament their staircase, with a gas-jet on her 
head.” 





We are glad to learn Mr. W. Henri Eayres 
(who's severe illness we noticed some time since), 
has returned to London from a tour, quite re- 
covered in health. It will be remembered this 
gentleman performed last season with his friend, 
the celebrated Lotto, at Jullien’s Concerts with 
much success, and, we believe, he will reappear 
in public again with that artist. 

We understand Mr. Joseph Duggan is a com- 
petitor for the Edinburgh Musical Professoriate. 
The recommendations Mr. Duggan brings are :— 
that he wrote, some twenty-four years ago in 
Philadelphia, a translation of Albrechtsberger, 
that he has translated Cherubini’s works on 
counterpoint, and Fétis on counterpoint, that in 
1855 he composed an opera, “‘ Leonie,” and that 
since that time he has applied himself to the 
study of theory, and has accumulated a large 
quantity of data for a work on musical forms. 





An American contemporary is responsible for 
the following :—‘ The Menken Shaft and Tunnel, 


a Mining Company organised near Virginia City, 





N.T., during the time of the Menken’s visit to the 
gold-bearing districts, has since the lady’s absence 
in Europe prospered amazingly. It will be recol- 
lected that when this company adopted the name 
of this popular artist, they donated fifty shares to 
the fair Adah, then valued at 100 dollars a share, 
making the stock worth 5000 dollars. Since then 
the shares have gone up to 1000 dollars market 
value each, which makes Menken the owner of 
script to the value of 50,000 dollars in gold. This 
good news was communicated to the lady a day or 
two after her arrival.” 





There are Blondins still on the scene of Blondin’s 
triumphs. Harry Leslie gave his fourth exhibition 
at Niagara Falls on the 10th ult. At first Leslie, 
who was attired in a dress of silver cloth trimmed 
with gold, made the passage of the river on a run 
in four minutes. He returned to the centre of the 
rope and performed a variety of gymnastic feats. 
He lay down on his back, hung on the rope by one 
leg, and made a detour on the guy ropes. This 
done, he came ashore, and was highly compli- 
mented by General Grant. He then proceeded to 
invest his feet in peach baskets, with solid wooden 
bottoms, and started on his perilous transit, which 
was safely accomplished in some eight or nine 
minutes. After partaking of some refreshments, 
he started to return with his balancing pole 
strapped to his neck, a pail of water in each hand, 
and another on his head. This is a feat never 
before attempted, and it was only half accom- 
plished by Leslie. Feeling somewhat exhausted, 
when near the centre of the rope he sat down, 
steadying the pails in his hands on the rope, and 
leaving the one on his head in position. He re- 
mained sitting some five minutes, and then re- 
sumed, without spilling a drop of water, his 
journey. Shortly after he started, his right hand 
became suddenly numb, and the pail dropped 
fromit. This destroyed his balance, and compelled 
him to drop the other pail. In doing this he 
slipped or fell from the rope, upon which he 
caught by one leg. Leslie succeeded in catching 
the rope with his left hand, regained his equili- 
brium and the control of his pole, and reached the 
American shore in safety. 


— 
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THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 








Soon as this our present number reaches the 
country several hundred of those astute atoms 
which en masse make up what is vaguely termed 


'The Profession will have reached the country too. 


This Saturday sees them gathering in one direc- 
tion from various parts of the kingdom, whither 
they have been impelled by the centrifugal force 
of the autumn, the centripetal or force of the 
season having ceased to hold them to town. They 
rise from all the airts this morning, and tend in 
one direction to the cathedral city on the Severn. 
Exhibitors of Gloucester’s architectural beauty 
(and there are touts even there) tell you that the 
city has ten parish churches and a cathedral, and 
that the latter exhibits the various gradations of 
style during the era of church architecture ex- 
tending from the Norman Conquest to the close 
of the 15th century. Just now that same cathedral 
promises to exhibit various gradations of other 
styles than those of architecture—styles vocal, 
musical, critical, psychical. There will be in 
singing the good, the creditable, the fair, the 
mediocre, the poor, the bad, the shocking-bad. 
There will be among the audience the delighted, 
the pleased, the indifferent, the grumbling, the 
disgusted; and the intelligent, the critical, the 
hazy, the muddle-headed, the dense. For the 
cloud of witnesses gathering over Gloucester this 
morning represents every element—thunder, hail, 
sunny smiles, and fog. Opinion is seldom catholic, 
musical opinion never; and so we shall have. all 
sorts of criticism, the pro and the con, when the 
Festival begins. Nothing if not critical, will no 
longer be the sole motto of the musical world, but 





Everything if critical. We shall have this autho- 








rity enchanted and that authority grieved, this 
picture couleur de rose, that of the sablest tints, 
while the outer world, reading both sides but 
chiefly the roseate which will assuredly predomi- 
nate, walks about Gloucester not knowing much 
of the merits or demerits of the whole thing and 
caring less. Of course there are more people 
interested in representing the proceedings as bril- 
liantly successful than those interested in dispa- 
raging them. The artists engaged, the committee 
of management, the committee’s mouthpiece, and 
the good townsmen of Gloucester themselves, will 
prefer to see the merits of the Festival than its 
shortcomings, and counsellors from London who 
ride down to deliver judgment, regarding the 
expedition as a sort of holiday with good living to 
get and some very good fellows to meet, will like- 
wise prefer the comfortable to the despondent 
tone. It is only the disappointed who will grumble 
very loudly, and the “little pitted speck in gar- 
nered fruit” is small compared with the fruit 
itself. Nevertheless there are many specks in the 
musical produce garnered just now in Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

Meanwhile the musical world collects itself and 
drifts to Gloucester in many trains. The Railway 
Interest, as the parliamentary phrase goes, is occu- 
pied with the transmission of a good deal of talent 
between this and Tuesday morning. Gloucester, 
too, is interested in railways; for thither come 
from various climes the artists—Mdlle. Trersens 
(and we shall have music wherever she goes), 
Mdme. Rupersporrr, SanTLEy the great, Miss 
Louisa Pyne, poor Dr. Gunz, ignorant of English, 
ignorant of the English hornet’s nest he is about 
to harry. To prepare himself for English oratorio, 
Dr. Gunz betook himself, the moment he was re- 
leased from the opera house, to Germany; but 
Germany must now yield up her son, who has been 
for the last month there qualifying himself to 
“spike the Englisch.” Not too much, however, of 
oratorio has been confided to Dr. Gunz; even Dr. 
WeEsLEY could not trust him too far, and Mr. 
Cumminas does the real hard work, while the Ger- 
man tenor comes gracefully in once or twice, to 
keep up appearances. It was for this that Sis 
Reeves was sacrificed, and, in the consciousness 
of this, Mr. Rezves can muse on the coming 
retribution, and, like the immortal Mrs. Brown, 
“smile derisive.” 

And the trains bring some {to Gloucester, and 
leave some behind and bear some away. Fast as 
engine can hurry him the good Bishop flies— 
anywhere, anywhere, out of the world of scandal 
and muddle. He has not seen much of: festivals, 
the Bishop, but too much for his episcopal peace. 
Among other festival arrangements the Com- 
mittee have managed to embrowiller themselves 
with the Bishop. There was much internal 
machinery to produce this, of which the story is 
long, but the result is simple enough. The 
Bishop shuts up the palace, and sete off for central 
Germany. There were to have been great doings 
at the palace in the way of entertainment, for 
Mrs. Exuicort is a cultivated lady who is enthou- 
siasmée for music, and her husband would have 
thrown open his hospitable doors to the artists. 
But Committee management or rather the Musical 
Director, alters this, and the Bishop, renouncing 
Dr. Wzsizy with the other pomps and vanities, 
flies; and the Bishop’s friends stay away. For 
the actual opening of the Cathedral doors, for the 
sermon of Canon Kznnaway, M.LA., and the first 
bars of the “Saint Paul,” we must wait the 
coming of Tuesday, and that Tuesday may dawn 
more happily than prognostications warrant us 
in believing, we fervently hope forgood Gloucester's 
sake. For the darkest cloud there is the pro- 
verbial silver lining; may the cloud of misman- 
agement which has hung in the Gloucestrian 
zenith turn forth its silver lining to the light of 
Tuesday—not the sliver lining which the malicious 
assert is represented by Fees, but in a numis- 
matical sense, the comfortable lining of pounds 
and shillings and pence in the pockets of Widows 
and Orphans. 
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GOUNOD'’S “IRENE.” 
Third Paper. 





Suliman, unconscious of the fickle mind and faith- 


less vows of his intended partner for life, prepares | © 


for the celebration of the royal marriage, and the 
fourth act discloses the interior of the palace, where 
we find the nobles, warriors, ministers, and courtiers 
assembled in the banquet-hall, and the business of 
the scene commences with a dance and chorus :— 
‘* Trumpet blow, music flow, 

Thro’ the land in glad streams ; 

Our king feasts high, 

While thronéd nigh 

Trene star-like beams.” 





relieving the phrase by the lighter strain :— 







The Coda is all life, and although there may be 
rather a dearth of original idea, the movement of the 
orchestra is active and brilliant, in effect vigorous, 
and as to finish unquestionably beautiful. 

And now all is ready, the Imaums and Santoms 
present—the fire burning—the holy men waiting— 
but no indication of the bride. Suliman breaks forth 
into song strongly symptomatic of the madness .of 
the lover, with here and there slight indications of 
restoration to reason—the music being vivid and 





This gives a good opportunity for the practised figure 

maker, such as is Gounop, to bring forth something 
sparkling and fitful; accordingly, we find a bright | 
and rather extended movement, in which are inter- 

woven many pretty and striking melodies. The 

orchestra beginning in C major with the root chords | 
—the key removes to E, the fifth of the relative 

minor, and then is heard the first melody :— 
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ingeniously and fancifully replied to thus :— 














intense in proportion to the real insight of his moral 
position :— 
‘‘ She alone charmeth my sadness, 
At her feet willing I lay my power and sceptre 
down.” 


: - 


The first part is broad, flowing, and well-sustained, 
and as the singer falls into the impassioned dis- 
traction of his situation, the melody is broken up 
into short balanced phrases, his agitation coloured 
by the tremando of the orchestra. There is then a 
change into the major third below the centre (written 
as A flat), and there are three features combined— 
the vocal melody, its replicate from the wood band, 
and an increased tremando from the strings. 






































After which there is a return to the centre tone, and 
the motif forming the second of the yocal chorus is 


introduced :— 














We then have a dash of tlie semitonical, pluritonical, 
omnitonical system of M. Fer1s, who declares he is 
the sole inventor of this miraculous engine, and the 


‘teacher of Meyversrer as to its use. 
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And the song ends with an ill-concealed attempt to 
smother the strong predominating emotion. 

Meanwhile the successful issue of Muriel’s great 
artistic undertaking has placed him at the pinnacle 
of popular favour, he is borne with almost regal 
magnificence to the palace and received by the Sultan 
with the highest favour, created the second personage 
in the kingdom, and decreed to receive royal honours. 
The Sultan begins this extended scene, and with 
serene temper and bland expression :— 





the second motif moving thus : 














eee 


Muriel clouds the scene and decomposes the good- 
will of his sovereign by announcing his inténtion to 
go away from Jerusalem, and the two discuss the 
point in this spirit :— 





LY. 














! iz : 
It is somewhat dangerous to introduce the high-sea- 
soned flavours of the musical scale without cor- 
responding sentiments, but possibly by this dash in 
of the sombre M. Gounop intended to be prophetic 
of the ruffling of the present sea of pleasure and a 
warning of the storm so near at hand. 

The Odalisques dance and the chorus falls in 
(‘* Trumpet blow, musie flow ”’) :— 








The King, however, installs his favourite into the 
highest position in a dignified march movement, 
brilliantly sustained by the orchestra, and the people 
emblazon the honours in a kind of hymn (adagio 
molto) :— 
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the termination of each line being marked by a light 


and grateful passage in the orchestra. Muriel re- 
minds the monarch he alone is king, and the monarch 
decides on styling his favourite “Brother.” The 
remove from F natural major to F sharp major marks 
this great condescension on the part of Suliman. 























~~ ; 

There are then the removes to F sharp minor, A major, 
and the chorus break in upon D minor, during which 
Muriel gets excited and hints that he could, if he 
liked, reduce all Jerusalem to ashes by the simple 
wave of his hand. All this Gounop wraps up in 
strong militant declamation, with due accompanying 
fire and force in his orchestra, and the scene is pro- . 
tracted until the advent of Irene puts an end to the 
agitation, or rather to give rise to one of a different 
character. Her main object is to take possession of 
the ring of her betrothal; she naturally secures the 
aid of her sex, and they sing of the pleasures of wine 
and the greatness of their sovereign in a tone rather 
too complimentary for the occasion. 


, fl 





















The Princess joins in the chorus, and so also the 
whole court, and the movement closes thus :— 





Suliman drinks—all drink—it was impossible that it 
could be otherwise; Irene alone refuses the cup, 
occupied in mystifying the King who, as he loses 
consciousness is restored to perfect happiness. The 
allegro opens thus :— 























Trene alone remains delicate and exquisite, her lover 
becoming more vehement and shortsighted; after 
a long chromatically disposed dialogue, the royal 
personages fluctuate into a brief tumultuous duet, and 
at its close the monarch has lost his senses, be- 
comes enterprising and unkingly, and finally falls 
asleep. A curious embroidered chain of semitonic 
passages pictures the resumption of the ring, and a 
simultaneous roar from king and orchestra proclaims 
the success of the ruse. The uproar was only 
momentary. Irene and her assistant conspirators 





sing a second chorus on the charms of the grape, 
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and there is a grace and lightness around the entire 
finale which speaks well for the power and resources 
of its composer. The solo melody is this :— 
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against which is heard the passages of the opening 
chorus :— : 









































And thus closes the fourth act, 


2 
~~ 


A VERY FRENCH QUARREL, 

A literary man in France is a high-pressure 
machine of much power. You wind him up, you 
turn him on a few taps, you set him going, and 
he will turn off seriatim work till he runs down or 
bursts up. By the aid of a certain number of mental 
levers and cranks you can get any amount of 
labour out of him—labour chiefly of the diffuse 
sort, of the short’paragraphs and single sentences» 
of the “ Comment ’ —“ Mais” —‘‘ Bah” — “ Et 
puis”—type. Still he is capable of columns, this 
machine, and he flings you out similes and meta- 
phors with the profuseness of a Sata. In relia- 
blity he very much resembles Saua ; in actual read- 
ing he approaches Sau nearly; in morality he is 
generally Satacrous. Again, the French littérateur 
is good toget over the longest ground in theshortest 
time. The thousand miles in a thousand hours is 
a feat eclipsed by him in a literary sense; he will 
get over his thousand milesin a fortnight. In one. 
of the republished contributions to our old friend 
Maga,an amusing story by the late Professor AyTouN 
relates how M, AtexanpRE Dumas undertook to 
write up the Revolution of Forty-Eight in three 
days, and did it. We forget how many volumes 
he produced in that time, but it had the effect of 
getting up the Revolution, and chasing Louis 
Puiturz from the throne. The tale is of course 
a burlesque; but it has that ingredient of truth 
which makes the burlesque clever. M. Dumas: is 
doubtless equal to undertake the writing up of 
anything, and would offer to bring back the 
Carlovingian dynasty if a publisher proposed 
terms. The mechanism of M. Dumas’ literary 
office permits the concocting and elaboration of a 
novel in an afternoon. There is the story of the 
enterprising youth, who having passed for the 
Navy, and being ordered for immediate service, 
devoted a whole day to the getting up of French 
and navigation; but that versatile young gentle- 

- man is outdone by modern French writers. Batzac 
himself dictated to the compositors as they set up 
the type, having, Frenchman-like, committed his 
manuseript to memory first, so as to produce 
a spontaneous effect; and the later writers improve 
on Batzac. Emiie pg GrrARDIN writes a play in 
three mornings before breakfast; and there are 
many others who take Time by the foremost hair 
of his forelock in an equally expeditious manner. 

Emir pe Grrarpin is a clever author, poli- 
tician, and theorist, who after having vainly 
battled on other fields has won a conquest on the 
field of dramatic literature. He has produced a 
play—* Le Supplice d’une Femme’’—which, under 
the assistance of ALExanpRE Dumas fils, has be- 
come a great success. It is of the usual French 
type, embracing that common French heroine, the 
married lady who has a lover; and it appeals to 
the experience of a French public. The success 
of “ Le Supplice,” largely attributed to his careful 
colleague in the work, has incensed M. DE Gi- 





He asserts that far from Dumas le jeune having 
been any real assistance in the matter, he really 
spoilt the drama by his alterations. M. Dumas, 
magnificent in {hjs conscious superiority, replies 
that if M. pe GrrarpIn has any ambition of 
being hissed he need only write a play by him- 
self to satisfy his craving. Stinged by such a 
retort courteous, M. pe GrrarpIN does write 
a play—we forget in how many minutes. 
He produces “Les deuw Seurs,” which also is 
French in character, containing the married heroine, 
the virtuous husband, and the profligate villain. In 
the last scene, to make matters straight, the profli- 
gate villain repents of his conduct towards. the 
married heroine, but too late for him, alas! for the 
virtuous husband enters, very properly shoots the 
seducer, and very illogically shoots himself; then 
enters the married heroine and compromises with 
the exigencies of tragedy by swooning. There is 
however a certain unlikelihood about the tableau, a 
certain unreasonableness in the events which con- 
duce to the dénouement, which aggravates the au- 
dience; and they hiss. M. Arexanpre Dumas’ pro- 
phecy has turned out ¢orrect: the audience hiss. 
But the matter does not end there, for M. pr 
Grrarprn falls back on the press to justify him, and 
the press—La Presse, in fact—answers his appeal. 
There is much*controversy at this stage. 

Affairs proceed: the ‘Deux Seurs” is given again, 
this time to an audience that has perhaps made a 
different experience in matrimonial matters to the 
first audience ; and the drama is applauded. But 
one of the critics,{M. Francisque Sarcey, solemnly 
rises and hisses, This spectacle would be amusing 
in an English theatre: a British audience would be 
considerably discomposed if after one of Tom 
TAYLOk’s recognised successes, a leading critic—say 
Mr. Joun Oxenrorp or Mr. Leicester Buokine- 
HAM—was found hissing in his seat like an irate 
teakettle. They manage these things better in 
France, and so after “ goosing ” the play, M. Fran- 
CISQUE SARcEY rushes out of the theatre and opens 
a newspaper campaign. His denunciation of DE 
GrIRARDIN is met by a new combatant, M. ERNEST 
FREYDEAU, and soon the carnage becomes general— 
FreypEAvu, DE Grrarpin, Sarcey, and the Presse 
batter each other royally. Sanrcry, at long odds, 
bears himself bravely. Like Horativs, he stands 
alone, “but constant still in mind; thrice thirty 
thousand foes before and the broad flood behind ”— 
the flood of public opinion. But little he cares for 
the latter, for he asserts he will hiss—he intends 
going again to hiss, though the audience should 
give him “ quelques coups de poing.”’ And so the 
fight rages. 

We. should be sorry to see. M. Sarcey (who cer- 
tainly justifies his name from an English point of 
view) become a martyr for conscience sake by en- 
countering the coups de poing he braves. He had 
far better confine himself to the coups de plume 
which he gives and takes courageously. It is so far 
an essentially French quarrel, for each combatant, 
glorying in the individualty which the French sys- 
tem imposes on every writer, is full of himself and 
his own opinion and his own reputation. And so 
many columns have been devoted to the broil with- 
out diminishing its acerbity, that it bids fair to tire 
even an indulgent French audience,—bids fair to 
last as long, if not stopped, as the late American 
war, 





THE EXAMINER EXAMINED. 


To the Editor of the Orchestra. 


Sir,—I am much concerned at having sent you 
information respecting Dr. Hayne which it is 
clear is not founded on fact, although I heard it 
from reputable authority. Dr. Hayne will, I trust, 
receive the expression of my regret, and your 
readers will now clearly understand, upon the 
authority of Dr. Hayne himself, that he has dwelt 
in Oxford for the last eleven years, never endea- 
voured to take a B.A. degree, and has never stu- 
died music in Germany, but is, in truth, an Oxford 
Doctor or Rector in Music, thoroughly impreg- 





RARDIN at the notion of any help being necessary. 


nated with the harmonised theorems of Bosthius, 


Gafurius, and Pietro Aron. The public must be 
glad to know this, the profession must be pleased ; 
because from the pen of Dr. Hayne some certain 
conclusion can be arrived at as to the value and end 
of Oxford teaching in dogmatic concatenation of 
sounds. There is no Oxford “ compendium of har- 
mony,” no Oxford “ guide for self-instruction in 
musical composition,” no University treatise on 
music scientific, theoretical, and practical: the 
professors and philosophers in the art and mystery 
of sweet sounds at Oxford have at their conmand 
the precepts of Pythagoras to Dydimus, of Gerbert 
to Zarlino, of Hayden to André, of Morley to 
Calleott, of Turk to Cherubini. Descartes and 
Euler are almost adopted sons of our revered Alma 
Mater, Aron and Salinas well-worn and familiar 
folios, Lacepede and Chladni as known and ex- 
hausted as the first six books of Euclid. Oxford 
grammar in music ought to be the most complete, 
precise, and luminous of all music grammar in the 
world. In Oxford grammar there ought to be 
nothing erroneous, nothing entangled, perplexing, 
impracticable, or contradictious. Nor is there. 
In Oxford ears go for nothing, and sounds are 
under the government of the reason and the un- 
derstanding. Should Oxford music at any time 
appear rough and rude to the uninitiated it must 
be remembered it corresponds to the philosophic, 
scientific art-bearings of university authority. 
Effects, good or bad, are of no consideration— 
music is merely a precipitation from the pheno- 
mena of the relations of sound as definitely decreed 
in the music schools of Oxford. Modern theorists 
limp away into the by-ways of exceptions, licenses, 
liberties, freaks, ellipses, and catachreses. Oxford 
keeps on the straight road—she laughs at Italian 
empiricism, French smatterings, and German 
technicalities—and she combines and complicates 
musical scunds by virtue of laws, the supremacy 
of which she cannot permit herself to question or 
be questioned, 

Dr. Hayne has lived in this harmonical atmos- 
phere for upwards of eleven years. As doctor in 
music and clerk in orders, as precentor of Queen’s 
College, and also as its organist, as assistant exa- 
miner of graduates in music, he stands a first-class 
man in the science and practice of the divine art, 
and he has not published the musical apparatus 
for his doctorate, but he has published a harvest 
hymn, and he has composed, edited, and arranged 
a book of chorals used in the church of St. John 
Baptist, Oxford, for the’ religious edification of 
Oxford tradesfolk, the great gratification of uni- 
versity mus. docs., and to the certain instruction 
and advantage of all undergraduates studying in 
music. _ The harvest hymn you have printed, and 
of the remarks upon it the Doctor does not com- 
plain. Isend you a few extracte from the tune 
book of St. John’s Church that your readers here 
and abroad may know what is of authority in 
Oxford, and what may. be done in compositions 
intended for church use, or professorial examina- 
tion for degrees. Being pure chorals, it will be 
seen that the law-of choral at Oxford is a very 
different law from-that recognised in continental 
academies. 


£ 


Is it unjust to say that ears go for nothing at 
Oxford, or that Oxford indulges in a strange law 
for the harmonization of a choral ? 





As it is certain Hindel and Bach, Haydn and 
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Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn never did 
anything of this kind, would not a simple-minded 
undergraduate imagine Dr. Hayne to be one of 
the greatest musicians that ever lived? and once 
having attuned his ears to this sort of music how 
could he ever relish the peculiar and odd music 
of these imaginary chiefs in harmonical structure ? 











I have marked a dozen such passages, but I know 
there must be a limit to your space and resources. 
Such is the result of studying music at Oxford, 
If it stopped in the more publication of laughable 
puerilities and lamentable ignorance, there is per- 
haps no necessity for any severe reprobation ; 
the evil cannot be of long duration, and a little 
banter—some lenient sarcasm—would soon get 
rid of it. But masters find their pupils run away 
to Oxford and get degrees in music although 
totally unprepared for proper examination, and 
this a grief to the master, a mischief to the pupil, 
and no credit to the University. What master 
can stand upon law in music if the examples I 
have quoted be considered proper and legal ? 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
A REcToR. 
—p-— -_—= 
GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 
COSTA’S “NAAMAN,” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—The oratorio of “ Naaman,” received as it 
was in the most flattering manner both at Birming- 
ham and Exeter Hall, would have proved of great 
attraction in Gloucester, more especially as the 
principal characters would have fallen into the 
hands of acknowledged fine vocalists. There is, I 
conceive, great picturesque variety in this epic 
and Biblical composition, and if not always moving 
on the chaste models of antiquity—if not altoge- 
ther free from mannerism—there is much that is 
novel and striking, tender and graceful, compre- 
hensive and bold. And it has obtained a very 
general tribute of popular admiration; more so 
indeed than any new work of the kind. English 
people sympathise with the zealous action of un- 
constrained nature, and an honest exhibition of 
genius not forced beyond its proper powers. There 
is a great merit, a singular attraction in “Naaman,” 
and this is the earnest simplicity shown by the 
composer throughout the entire oratorio. He is 
never romantic or mystic, wild or unintelligible ; 
ever wisely grave, decorously gay. Even in scenes 
exhibiting the manifestation of supernatural 
powers he maintains a manifest control over his 
great command of conventional formsso captivating 
tothe vulgar ear. Take for example the miraculous 
flow of the oil so vividly described by the poet and 
so truthfully by the composer. Most composers 
would have hurried this over, but Mr. Costa very 
judiciously sets it forth in an accompanied 
recitative :— 











0, borrow vessels, 
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Estimating the value of things by their good 
effects, everybody must think some portions of 
“ Naaman” ought to have been heard at the Glou- 
cester Festival.—I ani, Sir, yours obediently, 

A Frrenp or Livine ARTISTS. 


> 
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SPOHR’S MUSIC AT GLOUCESTER. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—England is a free country and music is no 
longer divided, as in the days of Horace Walpole, 
into two classes—Whig and Tory. Those wholike 
soup for breakfast, soup for lunch, soup for dinner, 
soup for tea, and soup for supper may also relish 
a five times repeated dose of Spohr’s oratorio music; 
at the same time they should remember his own 
opinion as to the mode of its manufacture, and 
which you have recorded in your journal. 

Your correspondent “An admirer of Spohr” 
has in the writer of this letter one who warmly 
sympathises and joins in this admiration. But I 
love Louis Spohr for that in which he was truly 
great, and not for that in which he was notoriously 
weak. I should regret to think that “ every one 
knows that for melody, harmony, and modulation 
no composer can come up to Spohr,” because 
Spohr dealt in snatches of melody and could not 
continue ; because every one knows that a root 
chord can pass into one containing four minor 
thirds; and because every one knows that in 
removing froma key the chromatics of its funda- 
mentals, of its thirds, and of its sixths lie open to 
the remove. With Spohr the forms of these 
removes were stereotyped, and the ear hearing one 
instantly anticipated the next. In the “ Babylon” 
of Spohr there is nothing that he had not before 
used up. Nothing new in phrase, in idea, in 
rhythm, in progress, in time—motion, or in spirit. 
The “ Babylon” was, not long since, brought to 
the hammer by public auction, and the price it 
reached proved its reputation with the profession, 
the amateurs, and the trade.—I am, sir, 


A Live Composer. 
eee eaters 


LOUIS SPOHR. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Srr,—The true position of Louis Spohr among 
composers and musicians is that of an educator of 
the orchestra—the orchestra considered as one 
person. The orchestra, taken as a unity, requires 
as much teaching as any ordinary pupil in an 
academy; indeed, in many cases, more teaching 
than any single pupil. To teach properly and 
effectually under these circumstances it is neces- 
sary to be a composer, and further, to be a per- 
former; and as a performer to compose, or in 
other words, to resign the imagination to the 
intellect, and confine the intellect to a mechanism 
within the command of the orchestra. Had Beet- 
hoven received the education of Louis Spohr the 
opera of “ Fidelio” would not have slept for 
twenty years; but it would not have been the 
“ Fidelio” we know it to be. Spohr was bound to 
his orchestra, Beethoven was not. Spohr could 
enlarge his sphere with certainty, because he 
worked with tried experience and from a certain 
point; with Beethoven it was advance without 
reference to time or practice, and oftentimes not 
in the best way. 

Spohr was never educated to write vocal music, 
and he had no opportunity of educating himself. 
He says, in his life, that, finding chorus-writing 
an embarrassment, he consulted Reicha, wrote off 


.six studies, and found himself quite au fait at his 


new work. The result was as may be imagined, 
and what all can now see. There are no miracles 
in music. An Otp Soxpier AT Ir. 
PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE IN 
GLOUCESTER. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—It is quite true that the first program of 
the Gloucester performances contained a selection 
of Schachner’s new oratorio, and it was taken out 








of the scheme by the express desire of the com- 
poser. The general feeling was to have some- 
thing new at the festival; the new oratorio of 
“Naaman” by Costa was mentioned, but the 
conductor declined to have anything to do with it, 
and in a way too prremptory to admit of discussion. 
Tke work by Schachner was much liked at Wor- 
cester, and was spoken of with enthusiasm; ulti- 
mately it was agreed that applicationshould be made 
to its composer, and a request made that he would 
send the score to the conductor of the festival. 
The work had been very much improved since its 
performance at Worcester, Mr. Schachner having 
re-written part, added some noble choruses, and 
relieved the whole by some new songs. The score 
was sent to the conductor, but the receipt not 
acknowledged. Probably a press of engagements 
prevented this act of common courtesy.. After a 
lapse of time, application was made to the con- 
ductor, and the score was ultimately returned with 
a brief note stating the oratorio could not be per- 
formed. The committee, however, decided that 
some portion of the work should be given, and the 
conductor, in place of applying to its composer, 
obtained a printed copy of the oratorio without 
its great additions, and this was placed in the 
hands of the copyist to supply the band parts. 
Mr. Schachner was not communicated with. En- 
glish manners in Gloucester are chary of all 
superfluities; they avoid the unnecessary demon- 
strative. By mere accident Mr. Schachner heard 
it was possible that parts of his oratorio might be 
performed at Gloucester, with a new score, possibly 
by the copyist, and he at once wrote to the commit- 
tee to prevent such an act of vandalism.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, AN ENGLISHMAN. 


waeitities 
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THE EDINBURGH CHAIR OF MUSIC. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—The pious dead are said to have two friends 
—Gop and the worm; but the bequests they may 
leave, oftentimes, have no friends. To prove this 
we need only mark the history of Gresham College, 
in the city of London. My object in addressing you 
is to offer a few observations in behalf of General 
Reid, the departed donor of some seventy or eighty 
thousand pounds to the Edinburgh University-for 
the purpose of creating throughout Scotland a decent 
knowledge of the art and science of music. In 
Scotland music is a thing of individual solace and 
elegant amusement; but of its real purposes and 
powers Scotland knows nothing. Scotland has no 
musical literature, no distinguished performer, no 
composer, and, with some, no musical philosopher. 
The Chair was never intended for a musical trades- 
man ; a professor of mere counterpoint, canon, fugue, 
modes plagal and authentic, will find it an uneasy 
seat; an adept in playing requires simply a stool. 
Its occupant should combine the characters of the 
scholar, the artist, the musician, and the gentle- 
man. He must not only know much, but be 
capable of communicating that knowledge in an 
orderly and pleasant way. In disposition he must 
be mild and urbane, sensible of his own deserts— 
never insensible of the deserts of others. Exter- 
nally, he must possess the power of influencing 
the national taste by the presentation of such strong 
and distinctive music as would claim the affections 
of the people and secure their love and admiration. 
He must be known for a command of speech and 
address, of pen and the routine of ordinary author- 
ship, so that by tongue and upon paper he may be at 
all times ready to defend his positions, and advance 
the interests of his professorship. He must be a 
man of general education, for he is to be one of 
some twenty or thirty well-known and distinguished 
scholars. His attainments, independently of musical 
lore, should be such as to grace academical dis- 
tinction. We cannot expect to find him a Choron, 
a CAtel, a Fétis, a Sala, or even a Boyce or a Bianchi, 
a Geminiani or a Stafford Smith; but there are 
musicians well known for command of pen, com- 
mand of key, and command on the five ruled lines of 
the music stave, distinguished for great research, 
intimate knowledge of all classical music, and tho- 
roughly able to secure its best presentation to the 
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public. And of these there are men well-bred, well- 
informed, elegant manners, and lively disposition. 
It will be very easy to find a theorist capable of 
‘cooling or extinguishing all imagination ; a conductor 
capable of permitting a band to have its own way; a 
pianist wrecked between the Scylla and Charybais | 
of conventionalism and popular taste; an organist | 
learned in bad arrangements of mass-choruses and | 
andante rondos; a composer of queer-shaped an- 
thems, moral glees, and solemn songs; an exporter 
of theory from encyclopedias ; an importer of ima- 
gined history from continental journals; an author 
an analyst, a critic, by the aid of anothor's pen; a 
lecturer with another man’s language ; a professor 
with another man’s system; a tutor, but no doer; 
the musical world abounds with such men, remark- 
able for making great efforts and producing small 
effects. Scotland stands in no need of material of 
this kind, and I pray that the gentlemen forming the 
senatorial body may take thought and ponder well, 
so that the object of their choice prove an honour to 
the senate, the University, the country, and to the 
memory of the generous departed. 
Iam, Sir, your humble servant, 
TIMoTHEUS. 





MR. HEWITT’S THEORY. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sirn,—If Mr. Hewitt’s theory be true, it is im- 
portant the profession should have some short and 
trustworthy synopsis of the system from which a 
general knowledge of its principles and bearings 
might be disseminated among the thinking portion 
of music practitioners. 

I do not say Mr. Hewitt wishes to evade explana- 
tions; but to decline altogether to meet any sug- 
gested difficulty is not the best way of advancing 
knowledge which the author deems of high import- 
ance to the welfare of the art. The questions asked 
with respect to the intermediate chords in the key 
were plain, and beyond measure important. They 
affect the whole system of counterpoint of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, and the alla Cappella music of 
Handel and his contemporaries. With Mr. Hewitt’s 
system I fear music of this kind must remain in- 
comprehensible. 

May I ask another question ? 

Mr. Hewitt in speaking of serial chromatics lays 
the law down thus. C the key, F sharp and A sharp 
in the key. These are fixed chromatic representa- 
tions—the diatonic relatives being F natural and 
A natural. Their resolvents are G and B (ratio 8 to 
5), F and A being also 8 to 5. But the ratio of the 
fixed chromatics are 17 to 11 which generate F as 
the basis of the F sharp and A sharp. See his 
Example 132. But from F to G is a major tone 
(9 to 8) and from A to B is the same interval— 
that is, the intervals or distances are equal. Hence 
if the sounds slide in pitch from F to G, and from 
A to B, that is, rise simultaneously and with the 
same velocity they must throughout the whole of 
their course be in the same ratio as F to A, or G to 
B, that is as 8 to 5. 

How then, I ask, can they be at any time in the 
ratio of 17 to 11—that of Mr. Hewitt’s fixed chro- 
matics? Yours, &., OnE In Dovsr. 








A HINT FOR THE HAYMARKET. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—In his sensible speech in closing the 
Haymarket, Mr. Buckstone has taken credit, and 
very justly so, for having revived several of our 
best old comedies. They have not only been well 
acted, as well perhaps as the present state of the 
London stage admits, but have been produced 
with all that attention to scenery and to the 
costume of the period, particularly on the part of 
the ladies, which are so essential to the full en- 
joyment of the mimic scene. It would appear 
that Mr. Buckstone has not escaped the usual 
infliction managers have to undergo, in being 
pressed by the “ busy bodies,” who know how to 
manage a theatre better than the lessee, to per- 


worthy persons who seldom contribute anything 
more solid than advice, seem to forget the cele- 
brated dictum of Dr. Johnson : 
“The dramas laws the dramas patrons give, 

And they who live to please must please to live.” 
If Mr. Sothern is more attractive than Sheridan 
or Goldsmith, is Mr. Buckstone to be blaimed for 
bowing to the taste of the public? The caprice of 
playgoers is of very old standing. Even Garrick 
and Mrs. Pritchard were forced to yield to the 
Beggar’s Opera; and Kemble, Locke, and Mrs. 
Siddons succumbed before the young Roscius. 
On the whole, there is not a better managed 
theatre than the Haymarket, or one in which we 
find more variety. Look, for instance, at “ The 
Miller and his Men” and the favourite “ No Song 
no Supper,” which seem never to tire. 
If I was not afraid of falling into the very prac- 
tice I condemn, I should venture to ask Mr. Buck- 
stone next season to give us “ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” in which we have a charming picture of 
the domestic life of the period, an infinite variety 
of characters, and a story that never flags. Mr. 
C. Mathews, who is announced as engaged, can- 
not be exactly set down as a Shakesperian actor; 
but it cannot be forgotten how admirably he per- 


duced this beautiful comedy at the Lyceum. The 
difficulty no doubt is Falstaff, but Mr. Vollaire, a 
rising actor, played this character so well at the 
Surrey Theatre as to be most favourably noticed 
by the press. I believe he has been lately playing 
at the Haymarket. Mr. Compton, Mr. Buckstone, 
and Mr. Chippendale are at home in Shakespeare’s 
comedies.—Your obedient servant, 

Mat Miner. 








THE WALTZ OF THE SEASON. 


THE AMY WALTZ, 


J. LEVY. 


Beautifully Illustrated, 
Price Four SHri.uines. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





Mr. SIMS REEVES’ 
SONGS THIS SEASON ARE, 
“LADY HILDRED,” 

BY BALFE; 

“ANITA” AND “THE LOST HOPE; 
BY BRINLEY RICHARDS; 

AND 
“THE REQUITAL,” 

BY BLUMENTHAL. 


All of which are encored on every occasion, 


CRAMER & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





IRS, carefully selected and arranged for 
Concertina and | obey by RICHARD BLAGROVE. 


There is a flower that bloometh 9 Oweienies os 
No. rape te TONED. oe } Maritana 


ee ee eee ee eee 


No. 5 {testa b avebBhaaees yt 
No. 64 Fike thle cup of sparkling wino,.->....+--, @mtie 
Ent. Sta. Hall. Price 2s, 


Cramer anv Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 
Cramer & Co.'s Pianoforte Gallery, 209, Regent-street. 





L FLAUTO MAGICO.—CALLCOTT’S new 
of MOZART’S 


arrangements of Mi celebrated OPERA, in two 
books, Solo 6a. each—Duets 6s. each. 


Unanzr & Co. Limrrep, 201, Regent-street, 





GOUNO a ROMANCES 
oes PAROLES. 
No. 1. » & No. si “Pe alse 





form there stock plays more frequently. These 


formed Slender when poor Madame Vestris pro- | —, 


RE N E.—Govnon’s Great Opera (Reise pe 

Sapa), as performed at the Crystal Palace, now ready. 
Libretto by Haxay Fannin. Vocal and Piaro (bound and illus- 
trated, 25s. ; Piano Solo, 7s. 64 


‘Cnanemn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 

66 Hes thou seen the young day blushing ?”” 
The delicious romance in Gounod’s “ Ixeve,” a5 

song by Mdme. Louisa Vinning. Price 2s. 6d, In Eand (, 

Chaar & Co. 0. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


Tweet QO Handinaida™ of Irene."-The vociferously 


encored | Galormp from Gouned’s ‘Ixens,” 
for female voices, 


CRAMER a Co. ‘Touted 201, Regent-street. 


66 7 ATR the Rose of Love is blowing,”"—The ‘ex- 
pa pastoral melody from Gounod’s “ Iams.” 











Price 2s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


66 FP RUMPET Blow!” Tho grand Chorns, 
always encored, from Gounod’s ‘‘ Ingnx.” Prive 2s. 6d. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regenj-strest. 
66 FS: greater in his ais teat state!’ The quid 
Air for Soprano from Gounod’s ee as sung by 
Mame, Lemmens-Sherrington. Price 2s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Roget street. 








66 TEAR him forth through the night.” 

Gounod’s “Inuns.” Described by the press as 
“the most pathetic strain in all the range of modern compo- 
sition.” As sung by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington. 3a. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, 


HE Procession March, Solo 4s., Duet 5s. Book 

of Airs, by Catcort, Solo, 5s. ; Duet, 68. ; The Valse, 
Solo, 28, 6d. ; Duet, 38, ; Réverie Orientale, ; Caprice 
Turkish Chorus, 2s. 6d’: Greek Chorus, 2s. 6d’; Fantaisie, by 
Krverr, &c., &e., for Pianoforte, from Gounod’, 's Grand Opera, 
“*TRENR.” 


CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-s street. 





66 AVID Singing before Saul.’ This gdmired 
semi-sacred Scena, by Borpzsg, for all voices, in D, 
C, and B, illustrated, 8s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


66 TOT all Forgot.” The lovely Ballad, as sung 
by Mame.  Samnensae Senate, The song of the 

season emphatically, 3s. 

__Caanan & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 

















66 pz from my Lady’s . Lattice. ‘In D 
and B. A beautiful Tenor romance, by Victor 
Masst. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 3 201, Regent- ratreet. 
Ts SYLVAN ECHO. A very pleasing echo 
sotig by Masini. Price 3s 
CaaMEe & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


EX AVANT, Galop brillant. Nour, 4s. 

















C= EN LUMIERE. Caprice. Nouuzr. 4s. 





A PRIERE POUR TOI. 


Faupen. 3s, 


BMY BROOK. Idyll. Feuper, 3s, 


Nocturne. 








D™™ AT MORN. Nouuzr. 4s, 





OUVENIR DE _ BRIGHTON. 
Faupere 38. 


| Pacey BRILLANT. Nowter. 4s. 


Redowa. 








pee above charming New Pianoforte Com- 
positions just published. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


WELVE VOCALISES, for Goprane or Tenor, b by 
J. J. Masset, Professor of Si the Conservatoire 

Musique, Paris ; Musi 

St. Denis. Price 7 





Chana & Co. Limited, — a a a eh & 


THE SLEEPING QUEEN: 
By M. W. BALFE. 








4 - “ - 

The Prime iad g* se ee * “i «% 

i *I crave a boon” ee e . Cand B. 4 0 
Trio—“ She is MAT 60 8, C., andB. 4 0 
Ballad—“ Only aribbon” .. aa 8 0 
Duet—"* The ' ae Sin A ahooe’” 8. and B, 4 ¢ 
— po ie o 
Serenade" The Noontide Drea,” in ee $9 
Trio—"' Most awfal sight” .. .. 8,C,andB. 4-6 
Bolero—‘On bended knee” 4. ww) ue we 8 OO 
Quartet—“‘ Fondly I dreamed ” =e ee 8 O 





Guinn tO. Sithibols $0l, Ragrababed 
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28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in Rofewood or Walnut 


nw 


4 


GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, Rofewood or Walnut 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, Rofewood or Walnut 


£ET ON HIRE the following Pianotortes for THREE YEARS, after wikia and WITHOUT 
> ANY FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Inftrument becomes the property of the Hirer :;— 


Io Guineas per annum. 
- 15 Guineas per annum. 


20 Guineas per annum. 


Other Inftruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c., may alfo be hired on the fame fyftem. 








VERY Inftrument is warranted of the VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the ftock. 
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QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 
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(CE Yt Wcaargest in 2Lurope), 


207 &. 5509) REGENT STREET, 


) 7 


“IANOFORTE “GALLERY 


W. 











- ORAMER & Co's | 
ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, 


BELECTED AND APPROVED OF BY | 


MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. 








J wunder the superintendence of Mr. Richard Blagrove, a 
very superior Concertina ; it combines great volume and sweet- 
ness of tone, rapidity of articulation, noiseless a ne 


- balanced touch, while the shay has been considerably ieenned, | 


without detriment to its solid 

The superior quality of tone is obtained by the use of well- 
tempered steel vibrators, which, under every pressure of the 
air current, retain, for any period, their perfect intonation. 

Every Artists’ Concertina is sent out with Medallions, without 
which none are issued by the house, or have passed through 
Mr. Blagrove’s hands, 

Prices: Rosewood, best finished, 12 Guineas; Rosewood, 
extended compass, in order to play the highest notes of the 
violin music, 16 Guineas. 

CRAMER & Co.'s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, Rosewood. 

lain fret, bushed holes to prevent rattling of the —, and 
i to equal temperament, in mahogany cases, i. 
These new instruments have been brought out with v 
care, and can be recommended both for tone and mech 





The Hymns of the astern Church. 


RANSLATED, with NOTES and an INTRO- 
DUCTION, by the 
REV. J. M. NEALE, D.D., 
Wanrpenx or Sacevitis CoLizes. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


“The only English Versions of any part of the treasures of 
Oriental Hymnology.” 








London: J, T, HAYES, Lyall-place, Eaton-square. 


ALF-PRICE.—All full-priced Music sent» 
post-free at half the Marked Price. 
Cnamzn anv Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


LEYEL & Co., of Paris, have appot iuted 
CRAMER & Co. Limited their SOLE A’ 
PIANOFORTES by this eminent firm may oe 
for SALE or HIRE. ices from 50 to 200 Guineas 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 & 209, 
Recent-sTaest. 


Te most remarkable COLLECTION of vue 
PIANOFORTES, GRANDS, eee 

















COTTAGES, ever shewn in London, be found a 
& Co. PIANOFORTE GALLERY “ithe large in 
CRAMER & Co.'s Gu (the large 


Europe), , Reoent-sT 
Watared forthe arm yea Beowdood, Card | Marge 
Kirkman, Pleyel, 





JUST PUBLISHED, Price 4s. 
Free by Post for 4s. 4d. 
YMNS FOR. THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS, 
ADVENT TO TRINITY, principally composed by 


CHRISTOPHER E. WILLING, Organist of All Saint’s Church, 
Margaret-street and the Foundling Hospital. 


London : CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regunt-cizest. ° 





JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE ls. EACH. 
Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 
-ERSICLES and RESPONSES for the Seasons 
of Advent and Lent, Composed by C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of ye oir K: the Foundling Hi ital, 
and of All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. ~~ 


CRAMER & Co, Liwitgp 201, pone Street London. 





— FOR ADVENT, with Appro riate 


Tunes, composed, selected, and Ya WIN 
WILLING, and Director of the Choir of the Foundling 
Hospital, and All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. 


London: CRAMER & Co, Limrrzp, 201, Regent- haenne 





YMNS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW 
YRaR, with mow it iin Tunes, com 


posed, selected, 
and arranged LLING, Organist and Director of 
the Choir of Chotrof the Fou Foundling H tal, and All Saints’  Coureh, 
Margaret-stree 


London : sien & Co, Liurrsp, 201, Regent Street. 





MNS FOR ey ee TO LEST. bef 

o. EOWA WILLING, Organist, and sud “Director of. the Choir ot 

the Foundling Hospital, ‘All Saints’ Church, Margaret 
London: CRAMER & Co. Liurrzp, 201, Regent-street. 





YMNS FOR LENT, ree 3 and 2, 2, with 
c. EDWIN WitLaNG, LLING, Organist and Director of the Choir 
anit Al All Saints’ Church, Margaret- 


London : CRAMER & Co, Limirzp, 201, Regent-street. 


MNS FOR EASTER, with App 





com selected, and arranged by C. set 
WILLIN: GO posed Dinector’ of the Chole of e Foundling 
Boeptial,« and of All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. 


London : CRAMER and Co. Lourrzp, 201, Regent Street. 
aod | FNS FROM Juma somata & 
es, com an 
Me EOWwEN WILLE se rea of All. of the 
Se Homi ospital, and of All Saints’ Church, 
London; nt CRAMER & Co. Linrrep, 201, Regent-street. 





UST PUBLISHED.—FOR CONCERTINA AND 
PIANOFORTE, by Ricnarp Biacrove. 
Fantasia on from vee 's Opera, ‘‘ Faust” 
- * Po, “ Nicold de’ Lapi” .. 
on Meyers apt “ L’Etoile "es 


6s. 
=e 3 Opera, “itary ‘Wives ot 


. 6s. 





INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR THE CONCERTINA, 


With full-sized diagram of the right and left hand sides of the 
Instrument, showing the position of the Notes, &., by Ricnapp 
BiaGnrove, ‘10s. 6d. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


UNCHINELLO. New Comic 
Act. Written by Henry Fannie ; Composed by W. CHanies 
Lzavsy. Complete Score (folio) or in separate numbers, illus- 


Cramer & Co., Limited. 201, Regent-street. 
THE REGENT PRESS, 


65, Kina-stREET, RecENT-STRERT. 


VERY DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN AND 
FANCY PRINTING, Printing for Concerts and Entertain- 
ments, Large Broadsides, Show Bills, Programmes, Tickets, &c. 
executed in the best style and on the most reasonable terms. 
New Type available for Pamphioes and Books. 
Communications addressed to Mr. J. oes, as above, 
will receive immediate attent 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.—By special 
intment gh 8 Her Late te atest the Queen Dowager. 
Mr. x . GROGAN, Selector inate (16 years 
practically engaged "in the caiaent firms of Messrs. Broadweod 
and Erard). Fee, 10s. 6d. 82, St, George’s-road, Warwick- 
square, Belgravia, ‘London. 


“THE MUSICAL MONTHLY.” 


ONTENTS OF No. 21, SEPTEMBER, 1865: 
Heavily Hit. By Valerie St. James. 


Always Behindhand. 
The Jee ealous Wife. 
Gute twitted. 
- om of Gondar. 
Hand ~~ Glove., by L. H. F. Du Terreaux. 
The Metabolical Monios 


The Violet Girl. 
A Plain Cook. 





in One 











MUSIC: 
MA PRIERE POUR TOL 
By B. Feupzn. 
Poetry, Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
Price One Shilling. 


Adams & Francis, 59, Pontes, SS: Arthur Hall, Smart, 
25, Paternoster Row 0: Gragaee & Co, Regent 
oe 6 oT, & Marlborough 


street. ; & Co. street 
waroet Doak and Musis Sellers 
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DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS, &c. 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 





SOLE AGENTS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





LIST OF PRICES. 


DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS. 
: ONE STOP. 
Expression. 
Polished Oak—Four Octaves, £6 6s, Five Octaves, £9 9s. 
THREE STOPS. 
Forté et Cor Anglais, Expression, Forté et Flite. 
Polished Oak, £12 12s, Rosewood, £13 18s. Walnut, £14 14s, 


FIVE STOPS. 
Sourdine, Cor Anglais et’ Flite, Expression, Forté et Flite, Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £14. Rosewood, £15. Walnut, £16. 


; SEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Flite et Cor Anglais, Expression, Céleste et Flite, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 


Polished Oak, £18 10s, Rosewood, £20 10s, Walnut, £21 10s. 


NINE STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, Flite, Clarinette, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Polished Oak; £24, Rosewood, £2610s, Walnut, £27 10s. 


ELEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, Expression 
Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £30. Rosewood, £32 10s. Walnut, £33 10s, 


*FOURTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 

Sourdine, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, 
Grand Jeu, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), and Trem- 
blant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 

Polished Oak, £39 10s. Rosewood, £42. Walnut, £44, 


*SEVENTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 

Sourdine, Saxophone, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, 
Grand Jeu, Expression, Celeste, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté 
(treble), Soprano, and Tremblant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu, bass, 
and Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £43. 10s. Rosewood, £4810s, Walnut, £51. 


*TWENTY-ONE STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Sourdine, Saxophone, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, 
Cor. Anglais, Dolce, Grand Jue, Ig ey Grand Jeu (treble), Céleste, 
Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Musette, Soprano, and 
Tremblant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £58. Rosewood, £63, Walnut, £65 10s, 


NINE STOPS, PERCUSSION, 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Flite et Cor Anglais, Percussion (bass), Expression, 
Percussion (treble), Céleste et Flite, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Rosewood, £29. Walnut, £30 10s. 


: THIRTEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Percussion (bass), Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Céleste, Percussion (treble), Flite, Clarinette, Forté (treble), 


Tremblant. . 
: Rosewood, £39. Walnut, £41, 


*NINETEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE ACTION. 
Sourdine, Saxophone, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, 
Percussion (bass), Grand Jeu, Expression, Oéleste, Percussion (treble), 
Fitte, i Fifre, -Hautbois, Forté (treble), Soprano, and Trem- 
blant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 


Rosewood, £62 108. Walnut, £65. 
*TWENTY-THREE STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE 
. ACTION 


Sourdine, Saxophone, Contre-bass, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor 
Anglais, Percussion (bass), Dolce, Grand Jeu, Expression, Grand Jeu 
tre ‘k Céleste, Percussion (treble), Fifite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, 

Forté (treble), Musette, Soprano, and Tremblant. Two Knee Pedals— 

Grand Jeu (bass), Grand Jeu (treble). 


Rosewood, £88 10s, Walnut, £91. 
These Harmoniums may be to order, with 24 octaves of pedals (C to E), acting on the 


had, : 
“* Bourdon” and ‘‘ Cor Anglais” stops (without d the Keys), and an 
action, @ tam exiva cost o £10 10s. Oak, iadlation Rosewood or Walow er 


blow 
Ell Lie. 201d Rosewood or Wainut. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONICORDE, 


A Combination of the Single String (unicorde), and the Harmonium. 


THIRTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Forte (treble), Tremblant, Cordes 
(treble). Two Knee Pedals—Forté for Strings, and Grand Jeu. 


Rosewood, £64 10s. Walnut, £66 10s, 


TWENTY-ONE STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Saxophone, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson 
Clairon, Bourdon, Flite, Dolcé, Grand Jeu, Expression, Grand Jeu 
(treble), Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), 
Musette, Soprano, Tremblant, and Cordes (treble), Two Knee Pedals— 
Forté for Strings, and Grand Jeu. 


Rosewood, £94. Walnut, £97, 





DEBAIN’S HARMONINO. 


A small Harmonium, constructed so as to be placed under the keyboard of 
any Pianoforte, in front of which it presents a second keyboard of three 
octaves. Ithas Four Stops, viz.—Musette, Flaite, Forté, Tremblant, 
and a Regulating Screw. 


Rosewood, £12. Walnut, £13. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONIUM PEDALIER, 


Fitted for any Instrument. It has 24 octaves of German Pedals (C to E, 33 
notes ), three sets of vibrators, three stops, viz. :—Bass (8 fl. CO), Contre- 
basse (16 ft. and 32 ft. C) and swell, and a separate feeder, which also 
supplies the Instrument placed on it, Its tone is similar to that pro- 
duced by the pedal pipes of an Organ, and for Fu as well as Organ 
Music of a high class it is admirably adapted, whilst to the learner it 
offers for practice the advantages of a large Organ. 


Price in Oak, 37 Guineas. Rosewood, 40 Guineas. 





PIANOS-MECANIQUES, &c., BY DEBAIN. 
PIANO-MECANIQUE, OR MECHANICAL 
SUBSTITUTE FOR A PIANISTE. 


Producing with faultless execution and delicacy the most elaborate and 
difficult compositions by means of small boards (planchettes) on whi 


the music to be played is arranged. 
Without Keyboard. With 7-octave Keyboard. 
Rosewood - - 48 Guineas, | Rosewood - - 80 Guineas, 
Walnut- - - 55 Guineas, | Walnut - - - 90 Guineas, 


Castagnette action, 8 Guineas extra. 
ANTIPHONEL, OR MECHANICAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
. AN ORGANIST. 
Applied to any existing Organ, H nium, or Seraphine, ing b 
Wane cf cull titeds i phsdlateg) the candle Fain Hoon Cbd 
Grand Chorus, or Overture, . 
Oak, 12 Guineas. Rosewood, 18 Guineas, Walnut, 14 Guineas. 








PLANCHETTES FOR THE ANTIPHONEL OR 


PIANO-MECANIQUE. 
From Catalogue, 6s, per foot; from score, to order, 68, foot; for 
Castagnette actice, 1s, per foot extras  Cascs'for Plancheties, 2s 


each. 





May be had to order through any Music Seller. 
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NEW AND POPULAR 


ITALIAN SONGS. 


Ben @ ridicolo ........+se05 


~ 


A. Randegger 3 


Sung by Mesdames Trebelli, De Edelsberg, Rudersdorff, 
Miss Julia Elton, &c., &c. 








Published in two keys. E and G. 
Francilletta (Bolero) ........eeeee0e88 Pixis 8 0 
Sung by Malle. Bettelheim. 

Wttle BGG nies ceeescaictvverens Mecatti 2 0 
Th FIMMPOOVEEO 2c cccccveveccccees aces Alary 1 6 
Il Salce piangente ........eeeeeees Mecatti 2 

L'Orfanella (Romanza) .......... Marchesi 2 6 
Sara (Ballata Moresca) .........eeee: ditto 2 6 
‘T’amai fanciulla............ éc'es ew au Badia 2 6 
a rr eer eee Mecatti 2 6 


METZLER ‘& Coa., 


35, 36, 37, and 38, Great Marlborough-street, W. 
AND 


55, King’s Road, Brighton. 


STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


LAMBORN COCK & CO,, 


62 & 68, NEW BOND STREET, 
CORNER OF BROOK STREET, LONDON. 





New and revised editions of the following works :— 


HAYDN'S SONATA (in C) “L'Innocence,” 


edited by UC. G. Gardner ........ 4 0 
HAYDN’S SONATA in G. Edited the 

W. G, Camlae .. Lecce ban0e scenes 40 
DUSSEK’S SONATA (‘in B Flat). be: 24. 

Edited by H. Chunn ............ bivcsomcen €/@ 
RONDO PASTORALE.. Separately 1 from 

the above.. ...... 3.0 
CLEMENTI'S SONATA in D. Op. 21, 

No. 1, Edited by C. G. Gardner ........ tee... 4 0 
CLEMENTI'S SONATINAS. Op. 36. 

Nos. 1 to6. Carefully fingered ................each 2 6 





LAMBORN COCK & CO., 


62 & 63, New Bond Street,"corner of Brook 
Street, London, 

MUSIC & PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE. 

Ga The best Instruments of every description for 


Sale or Hire. 





BOYTON SMITH’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS OPERATIQUES, 
MORCEAUX ELEGANTS, 


FOR THE PIANO. 


FIRST SERIES.,—PRICE 3s. EACH. 


1, MASANIELLO. 7. We. Tew. 
2. ERnani. 8. SonNAMBULA. 
8. RiaoLerro. 9. Norma. 
4, Semrmamipe. 10. Lucta pt LamMeEr- 
5. Evistne p’AMORE. MOOR. 
6. Bexisanio, 
“The reminiscences of any operatic performance are embodied 
in a few salient points, recognised as ‘gems.’ The details of the 


connecting passages are forgotten, an oo general character, 

as substituted by the able contrivances of Mr. Boyton Smith, is 

such, that when hearing one of these Jllustrations we seem to 

have the whole essence of the opera before us. The idea speaks 

we own pam, and the manner in which it is carried out cannot 
too much 





CARL ENGEL’S 


Piano School for Young Beginners. Fourth 
Edition. Bound aseeeeee en oeenees 12 0 
Or in Four Parts (each) .............. 4 0 


“This unpretending little book is judiciously compiled, and is 
calculated to be a useful manual for the -- teacher in 
the earliest stages of instruction.”—Daily 

** it seems sensible enough in ie precepts = its examples to 
be chosen with a view to variety progress.” —Atheneum. 





SYDNEY SMITH’S 


Tarantella, in E minor. Dedicated to E. 
Pauer. Twelfth Edition ........ es 


ote ue on the Third Edition. —‘‘ Whena piece has reached its 
ition, all we can do is to quote Johnson's remark pen 
Gray's “Hey — —e vain to blame and useless to praise it.’”’ 

Musical Standa 


AUGENER & CO., 


0 {Re draught of lore lenin New words by HB 


VINGT MELODIES, 


CHANT et PIANO, 


Par. CH. GOUNOD. 
Price’ 10s. 

1. Les Champs .... jee tembieéheoeee . Béranger. 
2. Souvenir oe ‘A ‘De Lamartine. 
3. Ave Maria 

4. Le Premier Jour de mai ........6.000+6: . Passerat 
GC Oma WS TOES 2... cvcccccccccccccccecces . Baif. 
GC. AMRARO 'oo'00 sccdcocce "Victor Hugo. 
7. Chant d’automne. 

8. Le lever .... P «++. Alfred de Musset. 
5 eee er en UP] 
20, BEeEmaRO. «00 00 00 0000 c008 seseeese Victor Hugo. 
11. Le vallon.... OE ee ree 
DT PCT 
13. Chanson de printems .......... +0000 es i Tourneux. 
BE, TOD TREND: 00 ce ccccccccececsccetcce cst Ponsard. 
15. Nilor nila grandeur ...... eee La Fontaine. 
16. L’ame d’un ange (La Rondinella) . : ‘Théodore de Banville. 
17. Jésus ds Nazareth ...... seve . A, Porte. 
18. Mon habit.. - . Béranger. 
19. Le chant arburycie.. . . Ponsard. 
20. Le soir . ap " De Lamartine. 


Casuna & Co. ‘Limited, 201, pune -street. 


THe ‘“ ORCHESTRA ” 
PRIZE COMPOSITIONS, 1865. 
NOW READY, 

THE INDIAN SUMMER, 
BALLAD, 

By ANNETTE BAUMER. 
2s. 6d. 


THE REEFERS SONG, 


By Professor STEWART. 
2s. 6d. 


POLONAISE BRILLANTE 
POUR PIANO, 
By CHARLES J. TOMS. 


8s. 6d. 


LES HUSSARDS DE LA REINE, 


GALOP POUR PIANO, 
Par LE CHEVALIER PONCE DE LEON. 
3s. 








THE SIRENS’ REVEL, 
WALTZES. 
By W. H. ADAMS. 
4s. 





London : 


CRAMER & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


HELVELLYN, | 


AN OPERA. 
By G. A. MACFARREN. 


Complete Opera, fot Voice and Pianofurte, net, 25s. 





A blessing on the harvest -. .. Song. 2s. 6d. 
A lonely wanderer -Song. _ 2s. 6d. 
_ - Home Four- -part Song. 2s. 6d. 


eparate Voice Parts may be had. —_ 8d. per page.) 


Wear is flower and think ofme .. ° .. Song. 2s. 6d. 
‘m my heart a weight . P oe ae Song. 3s. Od. 
Oh ! Hannah, Hannah, speak Romatice. 28. 6d. 
The brightest hope ee Vocal Duet, 2s. 6d. 
Wildly flies my spinning wheel oe ee . Song. 28. 6d, 
lve watch’d him vo? owe .. Song. 2s. 6d. 


Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, 201, Regent-street. — 


RAMER & Co.’s NEW PART SONGS, 


by various Composers. 
1. The old clock on Com b Written by 
H.W. Tongfellow J. G. Callcott 2s. 6d. 





the stairs. 
2. Three wishes (for 

Male Voices) .... John Ellison..............ditto 3s. Od. 
3. Echoes............Miss Proctor ........F. Berger 2s. 0d. 
4. To Daffodils ......Herrick ............3. Barnby 2s. 6d. 
5. Res ate 

nest... a ..W.C. Bennett............ditto 3s. Od. 
6. Allis still «+ +++++-J0hn Oxenford..G. A. Macfarren 3s. 0d. 
7. The Miller ........George Colemdn ..........ditto 3s. Od. 
8. Sweet Vesper Hymn,.Fred. Enoch ....Heury Smart 2s, 6d. 
9. Crocuses & Snow- 

drops.. .. W. 8, Passmore............ ditto 2s. 6d. 
10. Lullaby (a crulle 

song) .. ..W. C. Bennet ........ J. Barnby 2s. 6d. 


11 Stars of the s sum- 
mer night .. +. Longfellow ........Henry Smart 2s. 6d 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
Separate Voice Parts may be had, price 3d. per page. 


For Four Voices and Piano, to anne 
ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
of Greek | Jewish German Spanish and 

Russian | | Latin other origins 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
Cramer & Co., , Nisaet & Co., and Hanuusgs & Co. 








JESSY LEA: 


“OPERA DI CAMERA.” 
By G. A. MACFARREN. 


Complete for Voice and Pianoforte, 21s. net. 
The sae, Arranged by Bawed 8. ateheds. 


“the ry.taae ier. 


= 


petra am Bi SS wi ot 


ono am eoconsastonococom: =F 
en coco coameacoo 


At first the mountain rill.” * “Quartet, 
Craver & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


ree by - Post, for 12 Stam 
guvon OF URS SAT MOZART, 
abri: from the larger work of Epwarp Hotes, Esq., 
T. H. James, Esq., M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
coln’s Inn, Barrister- at-Law. 
CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent- 
_ADa & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet- street. | 
N EW EDITION. —POsT F 
t emeeon PAMPHLET ON OTHE TEETH 
(Idustrated and Descriptive), 


Explaining the only effectual mode of sw 
Teeth without Pain, answer in every ae. 
of natural mastica' 

These Teeth are 


po the principle of 
supplied at moderate Sepenaing acRiray ets nine 


i y SrRezr, CAVENDISH wy lh 
Establishment: = ; Lepoaes Hit (four doors fr Thaileey 


LIVERPOOL—134, DURE STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—65, N 
Messrs. GABRIEL tee every case they undertace. 
American Mineral , from to seven, and ten to 
fifteen guineas per set, best in Europe, warranted. 





EW ITALIAN VOC Re) fp te 


Zingarelle (s and c 
Ve com’ © pelo tar! a. 
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